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New Mexican Fenal Principles 


As Revealed in the Wew Legislation 
By Jose Ai MARAZ 


HE new Mexican Penal Cide breaks with the ancient 

forms on which the discarded Code was moulded and 
adopts new principles for a fruitful combat with delinquency. 
The most fundamental innovations embodied in the new 
penal legislation are synthesized in the following: 


I 


The modern concept of responsibility based on the protec- 
tion of society is substituted for the classic concept of moral 
responsibility. 

Under the old code it was considered that all men have 
the same ideas and feelings, uniform notions of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice; that one moral law exists for 
everyone and that when a man in possession of free judg- 
ment and completely free will who should prefer right, 
chooses to do wrong and injures by his acts another person, 
he has violated the moral law.'’ Public Authority is consti- 
tuted with supreme power to guard against violation of that 
moral law and to punish the*sinner, imposing on him a 
penalty which perforce must involve suffering and produce 
pain. With this system the classic school satisfied a principle 
of absolute justice, quia peccafur, and sought to achieve a 
goal of social utility through the decrease of crime. 

Responsibility, an essential element in the application of 
penalties, is totally different in ‘he two codes. While in the 
former only he whose conduct ‘s intentional, deliberate and 
voluntary answers for his acts, in the modern code anyone 
who commits an act prejudicial to the social group in which 
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he lives must be responsible. Under the former, minors, 
alcoholics, drug addicts, the insane and those suffering a 
mental disturbance at the time of the offense are irresponsible; 
while under the present code any individual found in a con- 
dition dangerous to society must be submitted to a treatment 
which will fit him to reenter the group in which he lives. 

The right to punish does not derive from a moral respon- 
sibility based on moral liberty. All responsibility in penal 
law is juridical, as giving force to the legal. In penal legis- 
lation the law is the exclusive source of right; only in its 
name may there be criminal imputations and, except in the 
absurd case of the so-called “private offenses,” punishment is 
administered in the name of society and not of the injured 
individual or victim. In consequence, all criminal responsi- 
bility exacted juridically is social responsibility. A man is 
responsible for his acts because he is a social being and lives 
in society. 

“There exists in the conscience a system of concepts asso- 
ciated with powerful emotions, collective concepts invested 
with moral attributes; they are within the individual and 
nevertheless they transcend him and are apart from him. The 
individual, identifying his will with the collective will which 
governs him, identifying himself with the sacred things of 
his conscience, can increase his moral force and courage, 
make his strength impersonal and so surpass himself. To feel 
the reality of this process of change is to have the feeling of 
responsibility, of merit and demerit . . . we believe in the 
worth and efficacy of the effort and we feel within us some- 
thing partially external to ourselves from which we can take 
strength ... that the nature of the result depends in part on 
the intensity of these external forces .. . in short, that liberty 
would not be the condition of responsibility but its conse- 
quence. The feeling of responsibility would result from the 
relations which are established between man and the social 
reality, between the individual and society.” (Fauconnet. La 
Résponsabilité. Etude de Sociologie. . Paris. 1920. Pages 
387 and 388.) 

If society is a living reality in the spiritual intimacy of 
the individual and if it works with an exigency of thought 
immanent in all, even in the delinquent, freedom of choice 
should be eliminated from the concept of social responsibility. 
Since any physical imputability is also legal, the exemp- 
tion of minors and the mentally affected is recognized as an 
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ethical judgment contrary to facts and principles and dis- 
appears from the picture preserved by the classic code. The 
lunatic and the minor are potentially dangerous individuals 
against whom society should take positive and adequate pre- 
cautionary measures. When the psychic anomaly consists ex- 
clusively or principally in a congenital or acquired tendency 
toward crime, the measure applicable will be different from 
that which governs the treatment of the mentally deranged 
or the drug addict. In the case of a congenital or acquired 
tendency the degree of responsibility would depend on moral 
considerations, not that legal accountability is on a basis of 
morality but because all responsibility is moral. However, 
this responsibility has nothing to do with moral liberty. Moral 
responsibility is not for acts committed from choice or neces- 
sity but is derived from a morality which begins before the 
act in the realm of character, in the roots of the moral sense. 
In this way we arrive at the psychic basis of a responsibility 
which has a purely ethical value. 

Penal responsibility is personal or moral not because it 
specifically demands knowledge and free will in the act, but 
because it is generically imputed to a moral being that he is 
social and that he lives in society. Just as military offenses 
arise out of the peculiar nature of an official system which 
requires the performance of fixed (military) duties, so the 
offenses in the code arise out of and are imputed on a basis 
of the social nature of man. Responsibility is based on the 
capacity to conduct oneself socially; i.e., to observe a be- 
haviour which responds to the exigencies of group life. 

In order that the legislator will not have to be occupied 
with making a positive definition of accountability, it may be 
here pointed out that his mission should be limited to describ- 
ing the conditions which, as exceptions, make accountability 
for the act seem impossible. In this fashion the concept of 
legal responsibility will be dominant. Every individual who 
commits an offense is responsible for it, though he may or 
may not be morally accountable; the crime which he has com- 
mitted reveals him as dangerous and society should safeguard 
itself against him, imposing a deterrent. But when the act 
is executed for a cause which legally justifies him, it should 
not be regarded as a crime even though it be prohibited by 
law, for a crime is essentially the manifestation of a dangerous 
condition. What does this mean? 
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Individuals who live in society are at all times submitted 
to diverse influences which impel them to break the bonds 
restricting their liberty, and they must oppose a resistance to 
neutralize these influences. This resistance is the measure of 
social capacity. If the restrictions on individual liberty de- 
pend on the frequency of relations between those associated 
(grade of civilization of a social group), and the number and 
intensity of the influences to which an individual is submitted, 
they will depend also on the degree of progress which the 
group in which he lives has attained. To live in a social 
group requires a special capacity. I might have the capacity 
to live in a society which has reached a degree X of civiliza- 
tion but not have the capacity to live in another group which 
has reached a grade of civilization equal to 2X. The social 
interest, i.e., the needs socially recognized in legislative 
bodies, should be limited to demanding of each individual the 
minimum social capacity corresponding to the group. Every 
individual who lives in a social group and shows that he is 
not possessed of this minimum capacity has no right to live 
under these social norms; the community is obliged to submit 
him to special treatment which will make him acquire the 
capacity and which guarantees the group that its deficient 
member will not continue to produce damage. As Wells has 
said, it may be demanded of citizens when they enter a society 
that they have definite psychological and moral aptitudes, and 
as in the case of the imbecile, the vicious and unoccupied 
should be placed under tutelage until they are fitted for 
social life. 

These individuals without capacity for social life in a 
definite group are said to be in a dangerous condition and 
if they live at liberty constitute a menace to society. The 
group, as soon as the aforesaid condition is made apparent 
by the commission of a criminal act, should safeguard itself 
against them, demanding the application of an adequate de- 
terrent which will transform them into capable citizens. The 
degree of danger may be measured and its external manifesta- 
tion susceptible of measurement is called temibilidad (‘‘fear- 
someness”). ‘Through the commission of a crime the delin- 
quent demonstrates that he lacks the minimum social capacity 
and society should apply to him a measure not according to 
the crime committed—which can only be one of the multiple 
symptoms or acts by which his capacity is judged—but in 
virtue of this same incapacity. 
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Sociologically a past danger has no significance in itself; 
it is important only as an element in the prevention of a future 
danger. As it would be senseless to wait until the crime has 
appeared to apply the remedy, prevention is more important 
than punishment. This principle has been taken into con- 
sideration in the Mexican Penal Code with reference to 
mental disorders, toxicomania, intoxication, vagrancy, mendi- 
cancy, etc.; and from this also arose the necessity of creating 
a body of specialists (Supreme Council of Social Protection 
and Prevention) to deal with everything related to the pre- 
vention of crime in general. 


Il 


"THE ancient code was preoccupied almost exclusively with 

the study of crimes in the abstract, considering them as 
entities; it studied all their possible forms and established 
penalties in quantitative proportion to the magnitude of the 
damage caused by the transgression. The result was that the 
legislator was punishing the crimes; but more important than 
the crime is the person of the delinquent. The crime is only 
a symptom of the fact that the criminal is to be feared; i.e., 
the manner in which his dangerous condition is manifested 
externally. It is not surprising then that the increase in the 
recurrence of delinquency and the number of offenders shown 
by the statistics of all countries demonstrates the negative re- 
sults produced by the classic penal system. The ancient penal 
laws have been of slight effect in the prevention of crime and, 
to use the picturesque phrase of Holtzendorff, the classic 
school has gone into complete bankruptcy. 

Crime should be combated not as an abstract entity but 
through its causes, and as these are many and very complex 
the means employed must be most varied. The present Penal 
Law might well be designated as a law of Social Protection 
and Prevention. The sustitutivit penale of Ferri are known 
as combating the causes of the crime and avoiding its harm- 
ful effects. But when the crime occurs in spite of preventive 
measures, it is the duty of society to palliate its effects and 
submit the delinquent to a treatment which will capacitate 
him for social life. If re-utilization is not possible, he should 
be placed where the repetition of his harmful acts will be pre- 
vented. The idea of intelligent social protection carries with 
it the implication of benefits for the criminal, and perhaps 
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more for him than for anyone; that is to say, the penalty 
should be above all a preventive treatment, a measure of 
social protection. From this the problems relating to a rela- 
tive determination of the penalties, to their individual ap- 
plication, and to a scientific organization of the prisons are 
logically derived. At present it is customary to group all 
classes of delinquents in the prisons pellmell without taking 
into consideration their age and class. The disastrous results 
leave little grounds for hope. The actual prisons are verit- 
able nurseries of criminals, where neophytes are perverted and 
where habitual felons establish schools of delinquency and 
offices from which they easily direct the execution of every 
kind of crime. Places of segregation should be established 
for minors and for adults, for healthy and for abnormal, for 
occasional offenders and those subject to violent passions as 
distinct from those destined to be the professionals of the 
criminal ranks. 

The new Mexican Penal Code embodies another im- 
portant innovation with reference to the fine. Until now in 
all parts of the world it has consisted of a quantity of money 
expressed in terms of the existing currency: for such a crime, 
say the codes, there is a fine of from 25 to 50 pesos. If two 
individuals violate the law in similar circumstances and the 
judge applies the same fine ($20.00), he will have committed 
an injustice. One of the offenders, A, receives a salary of 
$5.00 a day, while the other earns $20.00. On paying the fine 
A gives up four days’ salary and the one who earns $20.00 a 
day gives up only the amount of one day’s salary. The new 
Mexican Penal Code expresses the fines in days’ earnings, 
and with this system, two individuals, one earning $5 and the 
other $10, who commit the same crime and on whom there 
is imposed a fine of five days’ earnings, will pay $25 and $50 
respectively; but both will experience the same proportional 
loss in their income. ‘To date this system has given the best 
results and has not met with any difficulties. 


III 


"THE application of the penalties to individual cases is ef- 

fected by the judicial act of a judge; but the executive ap- 
plication is lacking. This point of enormous importance 
cannot be resolved by the judge, removed by his duties from 
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continuous or periodic contact with the delinquent. It was 
decided therefore to create a body of specialists charged (1) 
with the prevention of delinquency in all its branches, and 
(2) with the individual application of the penalties. Under 
the old system the problem which the author of a crime placed 
before society remained unsolved. This problem, at once 
anthropological and juridical, demands coherent solutions of 
sociology and pedagogy, of legislative policy and juridical 
psychiatry. The problems of crime cannot be resolved except 
through a synthesis of the natural or physical and of the moral 
or political sciences. Crime—as an anti-juridical action com- 
mitted by: an individual—does not proceed from a single 
cause; its motives are many and varied. Sometimes the 
criminal act is due to an organic degeneration, congenital or 
acquired; at others to a moral or social abandon; sometimes 
it is due to the preponderant influence of the environment and 
at others merely to the economic situation of the offender. 

In view of this situation, in attempting to seek a treatment 
which will modify the personality and transform the non- 
social element in the criminal (that is, in the case of one 
possessing the requisite social capacity), the individual sub- 
mitted in each concrete case should be studied conscientiously 
and in detail. By means of studies of penitentiary anthro- 
pology there will be a division of the penal establishments and 
the delinquents will be classified into five principal categories. 
For the so-called born criminal there will be tnnocusacion, by 
imprisonment or deportation*; alcoholics and drug addicts, 
the insane and the abnormal will be treated in an asylum for 
the criminally insane; those subject to violent passions will 
be confined in a prison cell; the habitual criminal will be 
given correctional education in a reform school and the occa- 
sional offender will be treated by a procedure of correctional 
intimidation in a workhouse. In all prisons and places de- 
signed for delinquents, there will be a laboratory of peni- 
tentiary anthropology where the prisoner will be studied 
under the following aspects: 


(a) Morphological (constitution or type) 
(b) Physiological (temperament and prison diseases) 


(c) Psychological (character, with its sensory, affective, 
intellectual and volitional variants). 


*i.e., relegation to isolated places such as the Islas Marias. 
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These data will be used as the basis of a moral diagnosis of 
the prisoner, supplemented by a correctional prognosis. Only 
in this way is it possible to establish the correctional system 
of moral and physical reform which is the only type of 
scientific treatment for securing the readjustment of the 
criminal to social life. While the diagnosis is definitive, the 
criminal prognosis will always be provisional. The treatment 
must always adapt itself to the delinquent, taking into con- 
sideration his somatic or physical aspect, his physiological 
characteristics, and his active and passive psychic condition. 
The object of all treatments is to effect the adaptation of the 
prisoner to his own individual life and his readjustment to 
the life of the group. 

The Supreme Council of Social Protection and Preven- 
tion is also charged with the organization of criminal statistics, 
the museums, the correctional archives, the Mexican Review 
of Penal Law, the organization of the prisons, insane asylums 
and other places for delinquents, and the introduction of legal 
reforms and measures of social prevention recommended by 
experience. The Council is composed of the following mem- 
bers: President, Lic. José Almaraz, specialist in penal law 
and author of the project of the Mexican Penal Code; Lic. 
Carlos L. Angeles, ex-magistrate of the Supreme Court of 
Justice; Lic. Matias Ochoa, ex-magistrate of the Supreme 
Court of Justice; Dr. Manuel Gamio, specialist in social 
sciences, and Dr. Mathilde Rodriguez Cabo, specialist in 
medical science. 


IV 


XPERIENCE has demonstrated that with the institution 
of the jury justice is given over to the carelessness and 
ignorance of the masses and placed in the hands of the least 
capable class of the nation. The people are not interested in 
and have not asked for the direct exercise of justice, but for 
a share in its great benefits. The Commission which drew 
up the Penal Code eliminated the jury after taking into con- 
sideration the following arguments: 
1. Because the jury is a retrogression in the social develop- 
ment of these times; it has no background of its own in Mexico 
and was introduced purely by imitation. 
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2. Because it is not competent; the trial develops before 
it in a manner so deficient that the jurors never thoroughly 
absorb the facts necessary to pronounce a true verdict. 

3. Because, in contrast to the judges who are professional, 
the jurors have no reputation to preserve, no permanent func- 
tions, no specific capacity, no responsibility or fear of losing 
their positions; because their members are appointed at ran- 
dom, are generally of a low intellectual level, and because 
they operate outside of the law. 

4. Because the most conclusive charges, the certified 
statements of the authorities, the most authentic testimony, 
the most undeniable facts, and everything representing con- 
scientious instruction or investigation disappear in a second 
before a sudden impression, a feeling provoked in the con- 
sciousness of the jurors by a few rhetorical images and a few 
declamatory gestures; the trial is converted into a game of 
chance, into a judicial duel, into a spectacle in which the 
principal roles are played by the prosecution and the defense. 

5. Because, with all the defects previously noted, the in- 
stitution of the popular jury nullifies the benefits which are 
to be expected from the individual application of the 
penalties and the latter system becomes impracticable. 

6. Because the number of injustices committed by juries 
through their ignorance, their incapacity, their corruption, 
their bad faith and their impunity is notorious. 

In Mexico experience had demonstrated with a great ac- 
cumulation of statistical data that the existence of the jury 
was incompatible with any legislation which tended to 
diminish crime; many confessed and convicted criminals, 
especially if they were young women, were absolved by the 
juries and re-entered the ranks of society. A short time after 
their release they were again apprehended by the police in 
open misconduct. Public opinion has always condemned the 
existence of the popular jury as a penal institution, deploring 
the unjust acquittals which are daily published in the press. 
The writer has long maintained that the jury presented 
grave obstacles to a sound penal legislation but it was 
against strong prejudices that he succeeded in convincing the 
majority of the members of the Revisory Commission and 
the Government. 
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V 


HE abolition of the death penalty signifies another victory 

for penal legislation in this country. For centuries the 
death penalty has had numerous supporters and numerous 
opponents, from the theoretical point of view one of the 
eternally insoluble problems. But from a strictly practical 
standpoint, it is worth while to make an experiment. In 
Mexico the death penalty has always existed, at least in the 
laws. Whether the State has the right to commit an act with 
regard to a criminal which the State itself regards as a crime, 
whether it has the prerogative of eliminating the most dan- 
gerous delinquents, whether there are incorrigible criminals 
or whether theoretically all are corrigible, are questions which 
belong only in the realm of philosophy. The authors of the 
new Penal Code have not attempted to deal with them and 
the Government has been content to abolish the death penalty 
merely as an experiment, leaving experience to determine 
from the results obtained in the campaign against crime 
whether or not the effort is in the right direction. 


Great Britain and the Pacific 


REPORT FROM GREAT BRITAIN COVERING THE PERIOD 
SEPTEMBER, 1929-APRIL, 1930 


Prepared by STEPHEN A, HEALD 
Assistant Information Secretary, Royal Institute of International Affairs, London 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 
1. Policy of Foreign Powers With Regard to China 


Sir Walter de Frece (Cons.) asked the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs on January 22nd the extent to which the 
policy expressed in the memorandum of 18th December, 1926, 
has now been carried into effect with regard to China. 


Mr. A. Henderson: The memorandum of 18th December, 1926, 
suggested certain principles as the basis of the policy of the Powers 
principally concerned in China. These principles were: 

(1) The legitimate aspirations of the Chinese nation 
should be met as far as possible, and an attempt should be 
made to maintain harmonious relations with China without 
waiting for the prior establishment of a strong Central 
Government. 

(2) The idea of forcing foreign control upon China 
should be abandoned. 

(3) The right of China to tariff autonomy, as soon as 
she had herself promulgated a new national tariff, should 
be recognised. 

(4) The justice of the Chinese claim to treaty revi- 
sion should be recognised, and rigid insistence on the strict 
letter of existing treaty rights should be abandoned. 

(5) Until formal treaty revision became possible 
developments should be so shaped as to effect it so far as 
possible in practice. 

(6) Protests should be reserved for cases where vital 
interests were at stake. 


These principles have been consistently acted upon since that 
date by successive Governments of this country and the right of 
China to tariff autonomy was formally recognised in the Sino-Brit- 


This Report, the first of a new series, which, in accordance with the scheme 
adopted at the Kyoto Conference, 1929, will appear every seven months, covers the 
period September Ist, 1929, to March 31st, 1930. 

It deals with the debates in the British House of Commons during the Session 
which opened on October 29th and was adjourned for the Christmas recess on Decem- 
ber 24th, 1929, and the present Session, which opened on January 21st, 1930; it 
includes the texts of the Notes exchanged between His Majesty’s Government and the 
Chinese Government on the questions of Extraterritoriality and the Sino-Russian 
dispute—AvuTHoR’s NOTE. 
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ish treaty of 20th December, 1928. This had the effect of automati- 
cally regularising so far as His Majesty’s Government were con- 
cerned, the levy of the Washington surtaxes by the Chinese authori- 
ties, assent to which was specifically proposed in the memorandum. 
The question of extraterritoriality is now the subject of negotia- 
tions between His Majesty’s Minister in Peking and the Chinese 
Government. An offer of various concessions was made to China 
by His Majesty’s Government in a memorandum dated the 27th- 
28th January, 1927. The following steps have been taken in pur- 
suance of that offer: The British concessions at Hankow, Kiu- 
kiang, and Chinkiang have been returned to Chinese administration. 
The British concession at Tientsin has been reformed so as to place 
British and Chinese upon an equal footing as regards franchise and 
representation on the council. Modern Chinese law courts have been 
recognised as the competent courts for cases brought by British 
plaintiffs or complainants without the attendance of a British official 
representative at the proceedings. The special treaty privileges 
possessed by British Missionaries have been, or are in the course of 
being, surrendered. 


On February 26th, Mr. Allen (Cons.) asked the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs if there was in existence any 
understanding and, if so, of what nature, between the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and Japan concerning common action 
in relation to mutual interests in China. 


Mr. A. Henderson: The position in regard to codperation be- 
tween His Majesty’s Government and the Japanese Government as 
it existed in November, 1928, was explained by my predecessor in 
answer to a question in this House, and the understanding there 
explained still exists. The answer of my predecessor was as follows: 

“Relations between Great Britain and Japan with regard to 
China are based on the obligations of full and frank communication 
specified in Article 7 of the Washington-China Treaty of 1922, and 
on the fact that Japan and Great Britain have much larger interests 
in China than have the other Washington Powers. In these cir- 
cumstances, the two Governments have agreed informally that the 
close contact which they desire to maintain can best be promoted 
and developed by constant communication and consultation between 
their respective Ministers at Peking. The two Ministers, being 
each fully informed of the views of his colleague’s Government in 
regard to every new problem as it arises, will then be in a position to 
consider whether a common course of action ‘is desirable or not, and, 
if not, to understand and explain the reasons to their Governments. 
There are no conversations proceeding between the two Govern- 
ments regarding China other than this informal exchange of infor- 
mation and views, which takes place at Peking, and which will, I 
hope, be continued. This arrangement is not a new departure but a 
natural consequence of the Washingten obligations. Similar con- 
versations and consultation take place between His Majesty’s Minis- 
ter and the Ministers of other Powers at Peking. The general lines 
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of British policy in China were laid down in our declarations of 

December, i926, and January, 1927, to which we adhere.” 

In reply to a further question from Mr. Allen as to 
whether he had received a communication from the Chinese 
Government relative to their attitude to the claim to complete 
political independence which is asserted by the de facto Gov- 
ernment of Outer Mongolia and whether H. M. Government 
continued to recognise the ancient treaty rights of China over 
Outer Mongolia, Mr. A. Henderson said: 

I have received no communication from the Chinese Government 
with regard to this matter. His Majesty’s Government continue to 
recognise China’s suzerainty over Outer Mongolia. 

In reply to Sir A. Bennett (Cons.) on January 22nd, who 
asked for information as to the present position of the nego- 
tiations affecting the retrocession of Wei-Hai-Wei, Mr. Hen- 
derson stated that the question of the terms of the rendition 
of Wei-Hai-Wai was under discussion between His Majesty’s 
Minister in China and the Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at Nanking. Pending the outcome of those discussions, 
he was not in a position to give any further information. Mr. 
Wardlaw- Milne asked when the draft agreement in regard to 
Wei-Hai-Wei would be brought before the House of Com- 
mons for consideration, and was informed by Mr. Henderson 
that the text of the proposed agreement had not yet been 
definitely settled but that he hoped that it would be possible to 
lay it before the House shortly. 

Rear-Admiral Beamish (Cons.) asked on March 3rd 
whether, in the pending agreement concerning Wei-Hai-Wei, 
any clause was being inserted which would enable His 
Majesty’s ships in far-eastern waters to use that port for pur- 
poses of health and for exercising the ships and their crews. 
Mr. Henderson replied that the draft agreement reached 
between His Majesty’s Minister and the Chinese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs for consideration by the two Governments 
contains a clause providing for facilities for His Majesty’s 
ships of the nature described for a period of years, which 
may be renewed by agreement. 


2. Extraterritoriality in China 

On January 27th, 1930, Mr. Arthur Henderson, in reply 
to questions from Mr. Bracken (Cons.), Mr. Locker-Lamp- 
son (Cons.), and Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.), who asked 
whether he considered that the interests of British subjects 
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were at stake, whether he was satisfied that the present Chi- 
nese Central Government were exercising efficient contro! 
over the whole country, and whether it was not the case that 
the position of British subjects at the moment was one of diffi- 
culty and perhaps of danger while these negotiations were 


proceeding, said: 

We are all aware of the unsettled condition of affairs in China, 
but we cannot do impossibilities. We are dealing with the situation 
as best we can, and we have at heart the interests of British people 
who are in China. 


Replying to Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.), Captain Eden 
(Cons.) and Sir N. Grattan-Doyle (Cons.), who asked for a 
statement on the question of extraterritoriality in China, Mr. 
A. Henderson stated that: 


On the 20th of December I handed to the Chinese Minister an 
aide memoire stating that His Majesty’s Government were willing 
to agree that the Ist of January, 1930, should be treated as the date 
from which the process of gradual abolition of extraterritoriality 
should be regarded as having commenced in principle and expressing 
readiness to enter into detailed negotiations with a view to agreeing 
on a method and a programme for carrying the abolition of extra- 
territoriality into effect by gradual and progressive stages. The text 
of this and two subsequent aide memoires, together with the mandate 
issued by the Chinese Government on the 28th December will shortly 
be laid before the House. Sir Miles Lampson, to whom I feel sure 
the House wilk extend its deep sympathy in his recent bereavement, 
had already received instructions to proceed to Nanking to enter into 
detailed negotiations. These were begun on the 9th of January and 
are still in progress. 


He informed Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) that he had 
received no official report regarding the incident at Wuchow, 
where it was reported that two British subjects, the pilot and 
coxswain of a Hongkong launch, had been detained by the 
Chinese authorities, who had refused to hand them over to 
the British naval authorities on the plea that extraterritorial 
privileges had been abolished. 

Sir K. Wood: Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that since that 
exchange of notes a serious incident has arisen in connection with a 
Commander MacBride of the Naval Office, and can he give any in- 
formation to the House concerning that matter? 

Mr. Henderson: No, I have not had any notice of that incident. 

I will look into the matter and see what can be done. 

Captain Eden: Has the right hon. Gentleman been in commu- 
nication with any of the Powers who are similarly placed to our- 


selves in relation to these matters? 
Mr. Henderson: The hon. and gallant Member may depend 
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upon it, that we have been in close correspondence with the other 
Powers. 

Mr. Bracken: Does “gradually” mean that we are to scuttle out 
of China like we did out of Egypt? 

Mr. Wardlaw-Milne: May we take it from his answer that the 
action of the Chinese Government, if correctly reported in the 
Press, is quite wrong at the present stage of the negotiations, and 
that they have no power to take the action which they have recently 
taken? 

Mr. Henderson: No, I would not go to the extent of saying that 
they were quite wrong. If the hon. Member wants information on 
that point, he must give me notice. 

Mr. Mander asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if he will consider whether the discussions with China on the so- 
called unequal treaties might be conveniently dealt with by using 
the powers of Article 19 of the Covenant of the League of Nations? 

Mr. A. Henderson: His Majesty’s Government have already 
initiated discussions with the Chinese Government for the modifica- 
tion and progressive abandonment of British extraterritorial rights in 
China, and I do not at present see that there would be any advan- 
tage in having recourse to the procedure open to members of the 
League under Article 19 of the Covenant. 


On February 3rd Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) and Mr. 
Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) asked for information on the case 


of the two British subjects at Wuchow who had been detained 
by the Chinese authorities, who had refused to hand them 
over to the British naval authorities, and also concerning the 
case of Commander MacBride, of the British Naval Office, 
Hankow, who had been arrested and detained by the Chinese 
authorities. 


Mr. A. Henderson: With regard to the incident at Wuchow, 
my information is that the two persons arrested were Chinese and 
not British subjects. 

The facts in connection with the arrest of the British naval offi- 
cer at Hankow are rather long, and I should prefer, if I may, to cir- 
culate them in the Official Report. They were given with sub- 
stantial accuracy in the Times of the 30th of January. 

Following is the statement: 

“On the afternoon of the 23rd of January, a Chinese youth on a 
bicycle came into collision with the motor car which the officer was 
driving; he suffered serious injuries, and died an hour later. ‘The 
officer was taken to the local Chinese police station, where he was 
detained. The Consul went to the police station and asked for the 
officer to be handed over in accordance with established procedure. 
The police refused, and insisted that the officer should be sent to 
police headquarters in the native city. The suggestion was then 
made by police headquarters that the Consul should go with the 
officer to the district court, which would release him on bail. This 
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suggestion was declined, as it would have involved an admission that 
the Chinese court was competent in the matter. 

“The Hankow authorities agreed to the officer being handed over 
on the Consul-General giving a letter undertaking that the officer 
would not leave Hankow until the case was settled, and would be 
available to give evidence as a witness when required. The officer 
was accordingly allowed to return three hours after the accident 
occurred.” 

No charge has, according to my information, been made against 
the officer in connection with the accident, but, if any such charge 
were made, the case would be heard in the British Consular Court 
at Hankow. What I understand to be contemplated is an inquiry 
by the Chinese authorities in the nature of an inquest, at which the 
officer would appear as a witness. 


Mr. Locker-Lampson (Cons.) asked the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs on February 3rd whether he could 
specify those provinces of China where the Central Govern- 
ment exercised effective control. 

Mr. Henderson replied that the term “effective control” 
was so difficult to define that he feared he could not undertake 
to specify the districts in which it was exercised. Apart from 
certain districts, changing from time to time, occupied by 
insurgents, the authority of the Central Government was 
acknowledged throughout the whole of China. 

Mr. Lampson (Cons.) asked for an assurance that there 
would be no further sacrifice of any extraterritorial rights, 
where the Chinese Government did not exercise substantial 
and effective control, to which Mr. Henderson replied that 
the whole question of extraterritoriality was under negotiation, 
and, until the negotiations were complete, he was not in a posi- 
tion to add anything to what he had said. 

On February 5th Mr. D. G. Somerville (Cons.) asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether he proposed to 
issue for the guidance of British subjects wishful to carry on 
their normal avocations in China, a statement of the policy of 
H. M. Government on the subject of extraterritoriality in 
China, more especially as regards legal proceedings, in view 
of the growing anxiety felt by such British subjects with 
regard to their position in China. 

Mr. A. Henderson: The gradual and progressive transfer of 
jurisdiction over British subjects from British to Chinese Courts, 
with a view to the ultimate abolition of extraterritoriality is now 
the subject of negotiations between His Majesty’s Minister and the 


Chinese Government. I fear it might only prejudice the negotia- 
tions if I attempted to give details. In the meantime British subjects 
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remain in full enjoyment of their Treaty rights until such time as 

the Treaties now in force may have been modified by mutual consent. 

Mr. Henderson informed Lt.-Col. Heneage (Cons.) on 
February 19th that negotiations on the subject of the abolition 
of extraterritoriality were in progress, but that no general 
conference was being held. He regretted that he could not 
disclose the instructions to Sir Miles Lampson while negotia- 
tions were in progress. In answer to a further question as to 
whether he could satisfy the House that the terms of reference 
to Sir Miles Lampson were such as to safeguard the lives and 
properties of British subjects in that country Mr. Henderson 
stated that he thought they were. He informed Sir Assheton 
Pownall (Cons.), who asked whether the House would take 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion with regard to these 
negotiations before they were finally ratified, that he had 
already undertaken to lay all treaties-before the House and 
to have a discussion before ratification. 

On March 10th Mr. G. Locker-Lampson (Cons.) asked 
whether the Chinese second revised draft penal code had yet 
been promulgated and, if so, whether it was now in general 
application. Mr. Arthur Henderson stated that the second 
criminal code of the Republic of China was promulgated on 
the 10th March, 1928, and was brought into operation on 
Ist September of that year. He was not aware whether it was 
yet in general application. Replying to a further question 
from Mr. Locker-Lampson as to whether he could give an 
assurance that no British subject would be brought under the 
Chinese criminal law until that code was in action, Mr. Hen- 
derson promised to look into the matter but stated that he 
could not give an assurance off-hand. Mr. Locker-Lampson 
asked whether the Chinese criminal procedure regulations 
regarding arrest and bail had yet been recast in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Commission on extraterri- 
toriality, to which Mr. Henderson replied that he had no 
precise information to that effect, but that from reports which 
had reached him in regard to particular cases it was apparent 
that a system of bail was in force. 

Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) asked the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs on February 12th whether he could state 
the present position of the negotiations with Nanking, particu- 
larly as regards the future of the Provisional Court. 


Mr. Henderson: The delegates appointed by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the Ministers of the interested Powers reached on the 
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2lst January a draft agreement abolishing the former Provisional 
Court and system of Consular Deputies and providing for the estab- 
lishment in place thereof by the Chinese Government of a District 
Court and Branch High Court to exercise jurisdiction over Chinese 
in the International Settlement. I have not yet heard whether all 
the Ministers concerned have accepted and are prepared to sign the 
Agreement. His Majesty’s Minister has been authorised to do so. 


On February 19th Mr. Henderson informed Lt.-Col. 
Heneage (Cons.) that the agreement regarding the Provi- 
sional Court at Shanghai was to be signed by H. M. Minister 
and other Ministers concerned and the Chinese Government 
on February 17th, 1930. 


3. China and Russia 


Replying to a question from Lieut.-Commander Ken- 
worthy (Lab.) on November |1th, Mr. A. Henderson said: 


The situation is still at a deadlock. Frontier raids have con- 
tinued, and no reports have reached me of any progress being made 
either in the negotiations which have been going on in Berlin under 
the auspices of the German Government, or in the direct negotia- 
tions between the Manchurian authorities and the Soviet Union. 
The Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs has informed the repre- 
sentative of His Majesty’s Minister at Nanking that his Govern- 
ment did not intend to appeal to the League of Nations until the 
Seviets declared war or seriously invaded Chinese territory. I am 
aware of the disturbance to commerce occasioned by the interrup- 
tion of traffic on the Chinese Eastern Railway; but I do not consider 
that any intervention by His Majesty’s Government would be advis- 
able in existing circumstances. Apart from the efforts which are still 
being made by the German Government to act as friendly interme- 
mediary, no other Government, so far as I know, proposed to 
intervene. 

On November 27th Mr. Harris (Lib.) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether, seeing that certain 
hostile acts have been committed by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics against the Republic of China, both 
parties having signed the Kellogg Pact, he will consider 
bringing this breach of the pact before the other Governments 
that have attached their signatures to the pact, with a view of 
bringing about a peaceful settlement? 

Mr. A. Henderson: The hon. Member will be aware that the 
Kellogg Pact provides no machinery for dealing with any case of 
infraction, or apparent infraction, of its terms, merely stating in the 
preamble that: “Any Signatory Power which shall hereafter seek 
to promote its national interests by resort to war shall be denied 
the benefits furnished by this Treaty.” 


Seow oar aeee: 
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I understand that the Chinese Government may appeal to the 
League of Nations. The Covenant of the League provides ma- 
chinery for dealing with such an appeal, and I think it will be best 
to await developments in this direction in the first place. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain (Cons.) : Can the right hon. Gentleman 
say whether any communications have passed between the United 
States Government and His Majesty’s Government on this subject, 
and whether any suggestion was made by the United States Gov- 
ernment for common representations to Russia against the breach of 
the Kellogg Pact? 

Mr. Henderson: In the early days of this matter, communica- 
tions did pass, and, as I informed the House at the time, I replied, 
intimating that we were prepared to participate in any joint action 
that would be calculated to bring this cispute to a peaceful termi- 
nation. Since then no further communication has been received, but 
I think a communication has come through a telegram from another 
Government, and, if joint action can be taken, we are prepared to 
participate. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain: Will the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sider whether it would not be proper for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to initiate further communications with the United States 
Government on this subject? 

Mr. Henderson: I can only say that the matter was under con- 
sideration this very morning, and, as I have intimated, we are pre- 
pared to to take part in joint action. I will consider the right hon. 
Gentleman’s suggestion as to whether I ought to initiate such action. 

Mr. Harris: Is it not the case that one of the difficulties lies in 
the fact that Russia is not a member of the League of Nations, and 
that the same applies to America; and it is not possible through other 
machinery to take action? 

Mr. Henderson: The action that I was contemplating was not 
action associated with the League in the first instance, but joint 
action by the signatories of the Kellogg Pact, who include both 
Russia and America. 

Mr. Haycock (Lab.): Is it not the fact that Chinese committed 
hostile’ acts against Soviet Russia, and are His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment going to bring any pressure to bear on the Chinese Gov- 
ernment? 


On December 2nd, arising out of questions put by Sir 
Kingsley Wood (Cons.), Lieut.-Colonel James (Cons.), Earl 
Winterton (Cons.) and Captain Eden (Cons.) regarding the 
Sino-Russian dispute, Mr. A. Henderson made the following 
statement: 


Under instructions from his Government, the United States 
Ambassador has invited the codperation of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the issue of joint representations to the Chinese and Soviet 
Governments in regard to the situation in Manchuria, calling the 
attention of those Governments to their obligations under the Kel- 
logg Pact. 
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I have agreed that His Majesty’s Government should be asso- 
ciated in such representations, and they are now being made to both 
Governments, and we have arranged with the Government of the 
United States to publish a Press statement simultaneously tomor- 
row morning. As to the existence of a state of war, I can only say 
that as far as I know neither the Chinese nor the Soviet Govern- 
ment have informed any other Government that they consider 
themselves at war. 

To the best of my belief, the Chinese Government have taken 
no definite steps to bring the dispute before the League of Nations, 
but on the 28th of November the Chinese Minister informed me 
that his Government contemplated such an appeal and asked for my 
views on the matter. I pointed out the difficulty that arose owing 
te the Soviet Union not being a member of the League, and informed 
him of the action of the United States Government. The Chinese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has informed His Majesty’s Minister 
that, now that Chinese territory has been occupied, he feels the mat- 
ter must go to the League of Nations. 

There appears to be reason for believing that an armistice has 
been arranged. According to a telegram from His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Mukden, the Mukden authorities sent to Moscow on 
the 28th November a telegram accepting the Soviet terms for re- 
opening negotiations. ‘The Chinese negotiators left Harbin on the 
30th November for Habarovsk. 

On the 28th November twelve bombs were dropped by Soviet 
aeroplanes on Pokotu Station. These attacks were continued on the 
29th November. 

In the reports on the military operations in Manchuria which I 
have received, mention is made of heavy losses, but I have no figures 
of the casualties on either side, nor have I any confirmation of the 
Press reports of a massacre of Chinese miners at Chalainor. 

I have received a resolution from the Welsh National Council 
of the League of Nations appealing for an early meeting of the 
Council of the League to deal with the Manchurian situation. 

Sir K. Wood: Is it not a fact that, although only one country 
has signed the Covenant of the League, there are provisions made 
in that Covenant by which steps can be taken in a case like this? 

Mr. Henderson: Yes. The statement which has been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman is strictly accurate, but we felt, and the 
other Powers felt, that it was very much better, in view of the fact 
that they were both members who had signed the Kellogg Pact, 
and that we should act more effectively in that way than by taking 
it to the League in the first instance. _ 

Captain Eden: Has the right hon. Gentleman received any 
notice from any other member of the Council that this matter is be- 
ing raised at the Council of the League? 

Mr. Henderson: No notice has reached me to that effect. 

Captain Eden: May we take it that it is not the intention of the 
Government to call the attention of the Council of the League to 
the matter? 
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Mr. Henderson: Not at the moment, until we see whether the 
effort which is being made generally by the Powers who have signed 
the Kellogg Pact is sufficiently effective for the purpose. 


In reply to a question from Mr. Mander (Lib.) on Decem- 
ber 18th, as to what countries had associated themselves with 
the initiative of the United States of America in appealing to 
China and Soviet Russia to observe the obligations of the 
Kellogg Pact, Mr. A. Henderson stated that the French and 
Italian Governments had taken the same steps as were taken 
by the United States Government and H. M. Government in 
the matter. Replies were received by the United States Gov- 
ernment from a number of other Governments approving the 
proposal made by them, but the fact that direct negotiations 
had been begun between the Soviet and Chinese Governments 
had, no doubt, made it seem unnecessary to many other Gov- 
ernments to follow suit. 

In answer to a question by Sir K. Wood (Cons.) on Feb- 
ruary 5th the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs gave the 
following information: 


A preliminary agreement, the terms of which have been generally 
reported in the Press, was signed at Habarovsk on 22nd December 
(1929) by the Soviet and Chinese representatives. It provided, 
broadly speaking, for a restoration of former conditions. My latest 
information is that the carrying out of this agreement on the Chinese 
Eastern Railway is proceeding smoothly. The agreement provided 
for a further meeting in Moscow to discuss outstanding questions, 
but, so far as I know, this has not yet taken place. I have no infor- 
mation as to any threat of a resumption of hostilities. 


4. British and Foreign Naval and Military Forces in China 


On December 24th Mr. A. V. Alexander (First Lord of 
the Admiralty) gave Mr. C. Williams (Cons.) the following 
information: 


The forces available for the protection of life in China are at 
present as follow: 


Naval Forces 


Great Britain United States 
5 cruisers 1 cruiser 
1 aircraft carrier 21 destroyers, 1 tender 
1 flotilla leader 12 gunboats 
8 destroyers 12 submarines, 2 tenders 
4 sloops 2 minesweepers 
1 despatch vessel 1 armed yacht 


1 submarine tender 
18 gunboats 
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The only British variation in strength during the last three 
months has been caused by the return of ‘“Titania” and six “L” class 
submarines, i.e., for about two-thirds of the period mentioned these 
should be added to the naval forces available. 

There has been no variation in American strength during the 
last three months. 

France: 1 cruiser, 5 despatch vessels, 4 river gunboats (Yang- 
tse flotilla), and 2 river gunboats (West River). 

Military Forces 

Great Britain: 3,870 officers and men (exclusive of troops in 
Hong Kong). United States: 2,530 officers and men (including 
marines). France: 3,350 officers and men. 

Air Forces 

Great Britain: 3 flights. United States: Nil. France: Nil. 

On March I 1th Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) asked what 
British troops are stationed at the present time in China; and 
how the forces there now compare with those maintained there 
a year ago. Mr. Shaw (Secretary of State for War) replied 
that there were at present in China five British battalions and 
one Indian battalion, together with ancillary troops, compared 
with six British and one Indian at the same date last year. In 
reply to a further question Mr. Shaw stated that at the present 
moment there was no intention of reducing the forces in 
Shanghai, but that he could not speak for the future. 

Mr. D. G. Somerville (Cons.) asked on March 17th 
whether the attention of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs had been called to the anxiety of the British residents 
at Tientsin in view of the intention to withdraw the British 
guard; and whether he was satisfied that in all the treaty ports 
of China the position and safety of British subjects was 
assured. 

Mr. A. Henderson: I have received the text of a resolution 
passed at a meeting of British subjects at Tientsin on the Ist instant 
in the sense that the withdrawal of a British battalion from that 
town was considered to be inopportune at the present juncture of 
events in China. One British battalion is, however, still stationed at 
Tientsin and a considerable number of other foreign troops are in 
the vicinity. The strength and distribution of British military forces 
in China is in accordance wth the recommendations of our miltary 
advisers. 

In reply to a further question from Mr. Somerville, Mr. 
Henderson stated that it was proposed to retain a battalion 
there for the time being for the protection of these people. 

Arising out of a question from Mr. Wardlaw-Milne 
(Cons.) on March 12th, Mr. Alexander (First Lord of the 
Admiralty) circulated the following statement: 
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The following is a comparison of the naval units on the China 
station on Ist February, 1929, and Ist February, 1930: 
Ist February 
1929 1930 
Ai ccs sckiienndananloin 6 
DT, a ee I 
ae — 
Destroyers callie ae 
Submarine depot ships ................. 1 
TEAS Ene 
a ancintnlencrinie 
Despatch vessels ....................-.--+-- 
Submarine tenders ................. ree 
IER Sacer 
Vessels commissioned for 
special service 


There has been no change in policy during the period, and the dif- 
ferences in numbers on the two dates mentioned are due to adminis- 
trative reasons. The submarine depot ship and submarines are being 
replaced. 

Mr. Wardlaw-Milne: Can the right hon. Gentleman tell me in 
a sentence whether there has been much, if any, reduction ? 

Mr. Alexander: There has been no reduction of a permanent 
character. There may be a smaller number of certain auxiliary 
ships at the moment simply because they are passing through a 
process of change. 


5. British Nationals and Interests in China 


Mr. Gillett (Under Secretary of State for Overseas Trade) 
informed Sir A. Sinclair (Lib.) on December 4th that, accord- 
ing to his information, the administration of the ex-concession 
at Hankow by the Sino-British council was, on the whole, 
operating satisfactorily. There appeared to be no reason to 
believe that the present administration would not afford pro- 
tection to foreign lives and property. 

Later, in reply to a question from Mr. D. G. Somerville 
(Cons.) concerning the invitation to Mr. Justice Feetham of 
South Africa to investigate municipal conditions in Shanghai 
with the object of ascertaining whether it was possible to 
bring them into consonance with the Chinese desire for the 
abolition of extraterritoriality, Mr. Gillett stated: 


His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai has reported that a 
telegram was sent from Shanghai on 25th November to Mr. Justice 
Feetham asking him whether, in the event of the Municipal Council 
inviting him to act as their adviser for the purpose of examining the 
problem of municipal reform in the international settlement in the 
light of Chinese aspirations, he would accept. I gather from the 
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Press that the invitation has been sent and accepted. The Shanghai 

Municipal Council took this action without first consulting His Maj- a 
esty’s Government. They have explained to His Majesty’s Consul- : 
General that they were anxious not to embarrass His Maijesty’s 

Government in any way, and that for this reason His Majesty’s 

Government were not being asked to accept any responsibility in 

the matter. 


As regards the question as to whether, in view of this being 
an imperial issue, H. M. Government were in any way coodp- 
erating in the investigations, the answer was in the negative, 
but developments would, of course, be watched. 

On December 9th, the following reply was given by Mr. 
A. Henderson to a request from Captain MacDonald (Cons.) 
for information regarding the position in China in so far as it 
affected the property of British Nationals: 


Following on a mutiny of troops at Pukow, opposite Nanking, 
President Chiang Kai-shek disarmed the guards left in Nanking 
by certain generals of whose loyalty he was doubtful, and arrested 
their civilian staffs, and martial law was proclaimed. Measures 
were at once taken for the despatch of British naval reinforcements 
and preparations made for the evacuation, in case of need, of women 
and children. A critical situation has since developed owing to the 
revolt of troops stationed on the Shanghai-Nanking Railway, about 
midway between the two cities. 

In view of these developments, His Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Nanking has been instructed that, in the event of danger, he should 
at once order the withdrawal of women and children. There are at 
present two British warships at. Nanking and His Majesty’s Ship 
“Suffolk” is due there today and another cruiser, His Majesty’s Ship 
“Berwick,” is due there tomorrow. 

I have no information as to the declaration of martial law at 
Shanghai. At present, three British warships are there, and a flotilla 
leader and two destroyers are on their way there from Hong Kong. 
All refitting in the Hong Kong dockyard is being expedited and 
overtime is being worked. Arrangements are in hand for the transfer 
of one battalion from Hong Kong to Shanghai should the situation 
demand it. 

I have no information that British property has been interfered 
with nor endangered elsewhere, except perhaps at Ichang. A small 
body of rebels approached that place and preparations were made to 
evacuate foreigners in case of need. The latest reports show that the 
defence of Ichang has received reinforcements, and after continuous 
fighting the rebels have been repulsed. No immediate trouble is 
foreseen there, but, as a precaution, women and children either re- 
mained afloat or concentrated on the river front last night. 

Captain MacDonald: Has any information been received to the 
effect that this situation is largely due to Soviet propaganda? 

Sir Laming Worthington-Evans (Cons.): Will the right hon. 
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Gentleman say whether he had had any communication with Mr. 
Eugene Chen? 

Mr. Albery: Is it a fact that His Majesty’s Government are 
taking the necessary steps to protect British interests in China simi- 
lar to those which were taken by the late Government? 


Arising out of a question from Mr. Hannon (Cons.) on 
December 11th, as to what measures had been adopted to safe- 
guard British interests in the districts which might become the 
object of attack, Mr. A. Henderson stated that there were five 
warships on the West River Patrol, three of which were at 
Canton, the remainder being disposed of in accordance with 
the situation. Arrangements had been made to provide mili- 
tary reinforcements should the situation necessitate such action. 

Replying to other questions from Sir Kingsley Wood 
(Cons.) and Captain MacDonald (Cons.), Mr. Henderson 
said that the majority of British and American women and 
children left Nanking for Shanghai on 8th December. 


Sir Kingsley Wood: So far as the right hon. Gentleman can 
ascertain, is the presence of the British forces having a salutary 
effect, and is the position improving? 

Mr. Henderson: I have no evidence on which I could base a 
conclusion. The only thing I can say is that on the 9th a Note from 
the Commander said that things were very much quieter. 

Mr. Smithers (Cons.): Does the right hon. Gentleman still 
think that the sending of British warships is tantamount to murder? 


Hon. Members: Oh! 


In answer to requests from Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) 
and Captain MacDonald (Cons.) for a statement with regard 
to China and what forces were available for the protection of 
British nationals, Mr. A. Henderson said: 


So far as my information goes, the forces opposed to the Nanking 
Government have been defeated near Canton, and have made no 
further progress on any of the other main lines of attack. The situ- 
ation at Nanking and Shanghai appears to be quiet. The naval 
forces available for the protection of British nationals in case of need 
consist of five cruisers, one aircraft carrier, eight destroyers, five 
sloops, and 18 gunboats. The available military forces consist of 
three battalions at Hong Kong, two at Shanghai and two at Tient- 
sin, with small detachments at Peking and Wei-hai-wei. Other for- 
eign Powers have an aggregate naval strength in China waters 
which is approximately the same, and about 8,000 troops, mainly 
at Tientsin and Shanghai. 

Captain MacDonald: Can the right hon. Gentleman now say 
whether it is not a fact that this rising was caused by Soviet propa- 
ganda? 

Mr. Henderson: I have no information as to that. 
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Mr. Wardlaw-Milne: Can the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether, when he mentioned other Powers, he included Japan or 
not! 

Mr. Henderson: I must have notice of that question. 

Commander Williams: When the right hon. Gentleman men- 
tioned the fact of foreign naval forces being equal to British, does 
he mean that the whole of the British Naval Forces in China are at 
least as great as the whole of the foreign Naval Forces put together, 
including Japan? 

Mr. Henderson: I think I was dealing with a comparison of 
military forces. 

On December | 1th, Mr. A. Henderson informed Mr. Day 
(Lab.) that, as far as he could ascertain, in only one case dur- 
ing the past three years had ransom money been paid to 
bandits by British subjects, the sum paid in that instance being 
about £6,000. The answer to a further question as to whether 
any portion of that was subscribed by the British Government 
was in the negative. 

To a question from Colonel Howard-Bury (Cons.) on 
December 16th as to whether representations had been made 
to the Chinese Government with regard to the increase of 
piracy along the Chinese coast, and as to whether any steps 
were being taken to ensure the safety of British Commerce, 
Mr. A. Henderson made the following reply: 


Representations have repeatedly been made to the Chinese 
authorities with regard to the increase in piracy along the China 
coast in recent years, and His Majesty’s Minister has instructions to 
keep the matters before the Chinese Government with a view to their 
taking effective suppressive measures. There has not, so far as my 
information goes, been any deterioration in the situation in recent 
months. The problem of securing the safety of British Commerce 
in this respect is one which is constantly in view. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member will have noticed that in the recent case of the Steam- 
ship “Haiching” two of His Majesty’s ships were instrumental in 
saving the vessel. 


The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was asked by 
Sir Basil Peto (Cons.) on March 24th 


whether he is aware of the attack on 15th January last on the 
British vessel ‘““Tuckwo” by an armed boarding party of Chinese 
under the guise of their being under orders from the Kiangsu Gov- 
ernment to intercept the ship and remove well-known bad characters 
and a quantity of ammunition; that, in the first place, this boarding 
party opened fire on the vessel with rifles, killing a Chinese passenger 
and seriously wounding a quartermaster; that, when on board the 
vessel, having searched for opium, of the existence of which appar- 
ently they were aware, they left the ship, taking with them large 
packages of opium weighing about 50 pounds apiece, also small 
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packages of opium from the third-class Chinese passenger quarters ; 
that the vessel was subjected to frequent volleys of rifle fire on the 
ship by Chinese on the river bank; that at the time a member of His 
Majesty’s Legation was on passage in the vessel from Nanking to 
Shanghai; whether any official Report of the circumstances had been 
received from him or from the Legation; and whether any official 
steps have been taken to prevent occurrences of this kind in the 
future? 

Mr. A. Henderson: I have received from His Majesty’s Min- 
ister at Peking a memorandum prepared by the member of His 
Majesty’s Legation who was on board the steamship ““Tuckwo” on 
the 15th January when the vessel was fired on and boarded by a 
party of Chinese who professed to be in search of arms, opium, and 
a bank robber, and removed from the ship a considerable quantity of 
opium. One Chinese passenger was apparently shot dead, and the 
Chinese quartermaster of the ship was shot and subsequently died. 
No attempt was made to interfere with the foreign passengers or 
their cabins. His Majesty’s Minister subsequently made a vigorous 
protest to the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs. Sir Miles 
Lampson said that, while he had instructed His Majesty’s Consuls 
to arrange, in proper cases, for search in regular form by duly accred- 
ited Chinese anti-opium officials of British ships at the ports, there 
must be no more of these unwarranted attacks on British shipping. 

Sir B. Peto: In view of the very unsettled state of affairs which 
is developing in China, will the right hon. Gentleman consider giv- 
ing more adequate protection to officers and seamen navigating 
British ships in Chinese waters ? 

Mr. Henderson: That is a matter which I shall have to take 
into consideration. 

Mr. Day: Can the right hon. Gentleman say whether any reply 
has been received from the Foreign Minister to the protest which 
has been made? 

Mr. Henderson: No, Sir. 


Mr. Henderson informed Mr. Kelly (Lab.) that the fact 
that a person was resident in China did not in itself exempt 
him from liability to British income tax. British residents in 
China paid no income tax to the Chinese Government. Al- 
though, in general, British residents in China were not legally 
liable to local taxation by the Chinese authorities, they did, 
in fact, in areas controlled by the Chinese pay municipal taxes, 
provided that these were regular and non-discriminatory in 
form and reasonable in amount. 


On March 3rd Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether he is aware that copies of 
a British newspaper published in Tientsin have been seized in the 
local post office under order of the local propaganda committee of the 
Kuomintang, and that the reason given for this action is the publica- 
tion in that paper of an article protesting against the broadcasting by 
the committee of circulars alleging that missionaries come to China 
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for the purpose of trafficking in drugs and arms; and, seeing that this 

is an illegal action by a local party committee and constitutes an 

attack upon the rights of British subjects against which the Chinese 

Government was solemnly warned in the Aide Memoire of 20th 

December, 1929, what action does he propose to take in the matter? 

Mr. A. Henderson: Copies of the newspaper in question have 
been seized by the censors at Tientsin, who allege that the paper has 
attacked the local Kuomintang. Sir Miles Lampson has made repre- 
sentations on the subject to the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

In answer to a question on the same subject from Mr. Allen 
(Cons.) on March 12, drawing attention to the fact that the 
Mayor of Tientsin, who was Chairman of the local Kuomin- 
tang Committee, had professed his inability to control the 
Committee’s actions and asking whether he would make rep- 
resentations to the Chinese Government with a view to assur- 
ing freedom of expression of opinion to the British colony in 
China, Mr. Henderson stated that he had not yet received any 
further report regarding the representation which His Maj- 
esty’s Minister had made. 

Mr. Allen (Cons.): Are those proceedings consistent with the 
declaration of the Chinese Government that British interests in that 
country would not suffer if extraterritorial rights were abolished ? 

Mr. Henderson: I must wait for the report before I come to any 
such conclusion. 

Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) on March 10th asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether he had any 
information that the Communists had burned the Roman 
Catholic mission in Kwangsi and attacked and looted the 
Bible Churchmen’s mission; and whether he had any informa- 
tion as to the safety of Dr. Rice, the Rev. Mr. Stott, Miss 
Loudwell, and Miss Lucas. 

Mr. Henderson replied that he had no information con- 
cerning the attacks on foreign missions in Kwangsi beyond 
what had been reported in the Press. It had been stated in 
the Press that the four British missionaries named in the ques- 
tion were safe. 

Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) asked the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs on March 17th whether he would inquire 
concerning the safety of some 20 girls who were attached to the 
Bible Churchmen’s Girls’ Orphanage, near Lungchow, which was 
recently looted by Communists; whether he will ascertain, in view of 
the safety of the occupants of the British Bible Churchmen’s Hospital 
at Nanning, what is the present position there; and whether there 

has yet been any invasion by Soviet forces in this district? 

Mr. A. Henderson: I have already made inquiries, and from 
such information as I have been able to obtain it would seem that the 
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girls in question, who are Chinese, have been released. There is a 
scarcity of news from Nanning, where the hospital in question is sit- 
uated, but according to the latest reports foreigners are not thought 
to be in danger there at present, though unsatisfactory conditions pre- 
vail in the province generally. There has been no invasion by Soviet 
forces. The nearest point in this district to Soviet territory is about 
2,000 miles from the Soviet frontier. 


On March 26th the First Lord of the Admiralty was asked 
by Mr. Hannon (Cons.) and Sir Basil Peto (Cons.) whether 
he was aware 


of the anxiety which prevails in shipping circles, and especially in 
mercantile marine officers’ organisations, following upon his decision 
to abolish the armed anti-piracy guards on British ships in China; if 
his decision in the present situation in Eastern waters is definite and 
final ; and, if so, will His Majesty’s Government undertake to indem- 
nify owners, officers, and men for losses sustained as the result of 
inadequate protective measures against piracy? 

Sir B. Peto asked the First Lord of the Admiralty whether, as 
yet, a reply had been returned to representations which have been 
made to him with regard to the proposal to withdraw, as from 
Ist April, the armed guards from His Majesty’s Forces that have 
recently been supplied to British merchant vessels permanently trad- 
ing on the Chinese coast; and, if so, will he state the terms of the 
reply? 

Mr. Alexander: The Government have informed the com- 
panies that they are prepared to sanction a further extension of 
the provision of regular naval and military guards for a definitely 
limited period subject to the following provisions: 

(1) That the shipping companies before Ist April 
agree to accept an elaboration of the present scheme under 
which Indian guards are made available by the Colonial 
police authorities for the internal protection of shipping. 

(2) That any regular guards supplied after 31st 
March are paid for by the shipping companies in full. 

(3) That the whole cost of the elaborated scheme, in- 
cluding that of maintaining guards when not actually em- 
ployed on board ship, should be borne by the companies in 
proportion to their requirements. 

A meeting was held with the shipping companies on 24th March, 
at which explanations of the above decision were given, and I am 
still awaiting a reply from the companies. 

Sir B. Peto: Does the right hon. Gentleman think, in view of 
the state of civil war that the Foreign Secretary states is imminent, 
or actually in force in China, it is reasonable to throw on shipping 
companies the whole cost of the defence of their ships, crews, and 
officers and to withdraw facilities hitherto given in this respect by 
the Government? 

Mr. Alexander: The whole position has been explained to the 
companies. The question of civil war does not closely affect the 
question of piracy on board these ships. Piracy arises very often 
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from the conditions under which either the crews are enlisted or 
the passengers are admitted to the ships, and, in all the circum- 
stances, we feel that the policy adumbrated last year by the late Gov- 
ernment, giving notice to withdraw the guard, is sound, and we 
have gone as far as we can in extending the period for the supply 
of armed guards on payment. 

Mr. Hannon: Will the right hon. Gentleman answer the part 
of my question dealing with indemnity to officers and men and 
shipowners whose property and lives may be endangered or lost in 
piratical operations in the China seas? 

Mr. Alexander: I have nothing to add to the full answer that 
I have given. 

Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy: Is the right hon. Gentleman 
aware that this is a new principle that naval guards should be paid 
for? For example, in the fishing industry we do not have to pay 
for fishery cruisers. 


6. Arms Importation Into China 


Arising out of a question put by Mr. Day (Lab.) on Feb- 
ruary 26th the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs gave the 
following information: 


The most recent returns of the Chinese Maritime Customs 
show that the importation of arms and munitions of war through 
them in 1928 amounted to a total net value equivalent, at the 
average rate of exchange, to, roughly, £1,750,000. These figures 
do not include imports for sporting purposes or for individual 
self-defence. 


The following detailed particulars were circulated : 


(Note. The following figures include arms imported for Brit- 
ish and other foreign naval and military forces in China as well as 
for such institutions as the Chinese Maritime Customs and the 
Shanghai Volunteer Corps. The various countries named are those 
from which the arms are shipped, and are not necessarily those of 
origin. ) 

STATEMENT showing the value of direct gross imports through 
the Maritime Customs of arms and munitions into China dur- 
ing the year 1928, distinguishing the countries whence 
imported. 

(Extracted from the Statistical Returns, Part II, Vol. 1, Imperts— 
published by the Chinese Maritime Customs. ) 


Arms and Munitions of War 1928 
Haikwan Taels 

GREE MMNINE © inci. ccicinceni. ial aeeemrarre 
of which from 

Hongkong ; 

French Indo-China ............ 

British India 

Great Britain Pe a a oa Pee See 
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44,557 

2,536,646 
Germany 3,208,897 
Ee eae OE ee Cee ee 21,242 
Belgium ; 
France 
Korea .. Manes 
Japan (including Formosa) 
Philippine Islands ........... 
United States (including Hawaii)... 


Arms and Munitions, Sporting and Self-defence 
Haikwan Taels 

Nee es asaassbcdids 125,671 
of which from 

Hongkong ... Eee a 37,455 

French Indo- China .. a ee ine leas 

I  sigttaanentace 

EEE ISS Sane a ORT RNa eee 

ESTE ten ees ee ee aCe 

— DEERE AES CARE SEU Sen eet a COE 

France .. 

Korea .. ae dis oo 

Japan (including Formosa) . 

Philippine Islands 

United States (including Hawaii) 

Note. The equivalent of the Haikwan Tael during 1928 was 
2s.11 1/16d.) 

Mr. Day: Have any recent protests been made by the British 
representatives in China with reference to the importation of arms? 

Mr. Henderson: Not that I have any knowledge of. 

Lieut.-Colonel Heneage: How does the right hon. Gentleman 
separate arms for individuals for self-defence and arms that are to 
be used against other people? 

Mr. Henderson: I am afraid I can only give the answer that 
has been provided for me. 


7. Miscellaneous—China 


Railway Loan Agreement. On February 24th, arising out 
of a question from Major Ross (Cons.) regarding appropria- 
tions from the revenues of the Peking-Mukden Railway on 
which British loans were secured, Mr. Henderson circulated 
the following information: 

I presume that the hon. Member refers to the report which has 
appeared in the Press that a contract has been signed by the Nether- 
lands Harbour Works and the Peking-Mukden Railway for the 
construction of a harbour at Hulutao, and that the cost is to be 
paid by the allocation of funds from the earnings of the railway. 

His Majesty’s Minister in China has been instructed to repre- 
sent to the Minister for Foreign Affairs that the charging of any 
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new loan on the security of the Peking-Mukden Railway, except 
through the British and Chinese Corporation, constitutes a breach of 
Article 5 of the Railway Loan Agreement concluded between the 
corporation and China in 1898, against which His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in the United Kingdom would be obliged vigorously to pro- 
test. His Majesty’s Minister has also been instructed to allocate 
the surplus earnings of the railway in full for the payment of the 
outstanding debts of the railway. He has also been instructed to 
represent to the Chinese Government that the contract reported to 
have been concluded with the Netherlands Harbour Works should 
not be put into execution before those debts have been fully met, and 
until the consent of the corporation has been obtained to any charge 
being made on the earnings of the railway. 

I have received no report as to what has been the result of 
Sir Miles Lampson’s representations to the Chinese authorities. 


Boxer Indemnity. Mr. Cocks (Lab.) on January 22nd 
asked the reason for the delay in settling the question of the 
disposal of the Boxer Indemnity, the balance of which is to 
be returned to China; and whether he intended to take any 
steps to expedite this matter. 


Mr. A. Henderson (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) : The 
Conversations of last June between His Majesty’s Minister and the 
Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs were inconclusive. The Chi- 
nese Government expressed the desire to invest the bulk of the funds 
in the completion of the Canton-Hankow Railway. This proposal 
brought to the fore questions of preéxisting agreements and obliga- 
tions which have required careful consideration and have delayed 
progress towards satisfactory arrangements regarding the indemnity. 
New proposals are now under discussion between His Majesty’s 
Minister and the Chinese Government. 


On February 3rd Mr. L’Estrange Malone (Lab.) called 
attention to the fact that on the balance of the China Indemnity 
Fund Account, which had reached a total of nearly £3,000,000 
and was held in a bank at Shanghai, interest was only being 
paid at the rate of 4 per cent; and asked why, as the British 
bank rate was 5 per cent and the China bank rate 9 per cent or 
10 per cent, such a low rate of interest was accepted to the 
prejudice of the fund. 

Mr. A. Henderson (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) : 

The instalments of the indemnity as they are paid are deposited at 

one month’s call in a British bank in Shanghai in the name of His 

Majesty’s Minister in Peking, and in view of the recurrent hope 

that it would soon be possible to remit the indemnity, it has never 

appeared desirable to alter this arrangement. The bank rates men- 
tioned in the question are, of course, higher than the corresponding 
rates on deposits, and the Chinese rate is not to be compared with 

the rates obtainable on deposits in a British bank. 
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In reply to a question from Mr. L’Estrange Malone (Lab.) 
on February 26th, regarding the policy of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment towards the question of the Boxer Indemnity Fund, 
the following information was given by Mr. Henderson (Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs) : 

His Majesty’s Government are in negotiation with the Chinese 
Government for the return of the accumulated and future instal- 
ments of the Boxer Indemnity to the Chinese Government on terms 
in harmony with the report of the Advisory Committee set up under 
the China Indemnity (Application) Act, 1925. A draft agreement 
has been reached between His Majesty’s Minister and the Chinese 
Minister for Foreign Affairs for the consideration of both Govern- 
ments, and I am at present awaiting the text. 


Mui-tsai. On October 31st Mr. Lunn (Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies) informed Mr. O. Baldwin (Lab.) 
that the Government had every intention of enforcing, with 
the codperation of the Governor of Hong Kong, the laws de- 
signed to bring about the abolition of the mut-tsai system. 

In answer to questions from Mr. Graham White (Lib.) 
and Sir Gervais Rentoul (Cons.) on November 6th, Mr. Lunn 
stated that a Command Paper (No. 3424) was being pub- 
lished that day which would make clear the additional meas- 
ures which were to be taken in hand by the Governor of 
Hongkong to abolish the mut-tsai system. As regards the num- 
ber of mui-tsai in the Colony it was not possible to give an 
exact or even approximate figure, but the Governor stated that 
he had been very definitely assured by the leaders of the 
Chinese community that the number was not increasing, but 
was diminishing. It was fair to assume that with the new 
measures to be introduced a figure would be forthcoming. 
The provision of wages was one of these measures. 

Mr. Lunn informed Colonel Wedgwood (Lab.), in answer 
to a question as to whether the proposals now brought forward 
were the proposals of the Colonial Office at home, or were the 
proposals of the Governor in Hong Kong who had failed in 
the past, that they were from both sources and that the Gov- 
ernor was the day before meeting the district watch committee 
in order to see how far it was possible to make regulations to 
carry them out. 

Brigadier-General Clifton Brown (Cons.) asked whether 
it was not a fact that in Canton they had stopped the system by 
means of registration of all these girls, and why could not the 
same be done in Hong Kong? 
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Mr. Lunn, replying to Mr. White (Lib.), said that as far 
as he knew Malaya was the only other British dependency in 
which the employment of girls known as mut-tsai existed 
amongst the Chinese community. Their employment was reg- 
ulated by law, which, amongst other things, forbade them 
employment under the age of 10 years, required the payment 
of wages, and left them free to leave their employers at will. 
In order to be satisfied that the system that existed in Malaya 
involved nothing in the nature of slavery, inquiries of the 
Governor and High Commissioner were being made. 

On November 7th Viscountess Astor (Cons.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies whether, seeing that 
a Bill had been introduced into the legislative Council of 
Hong Kong for the registration of mut-tsai, he was prepared 
to give an assurance to Parliament that steps would be taken, 
either under the proposed Bill for the abolition of the system 
or otherwise, that no mut-tsai should in future be transferred 
to the brothels of Hong Kong. Mr. Lunn (Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies) invited attention to Section 8 of the 
Female Domestic Service Ordinance, 1923, which was repro- 
duced on page 20 of the Command Paper. It was a very 
serious offence under the Women and Girls’ Protection Ordi- 
nance in Hong Kong for any person to dispose of any girl, 
whether a muzi-tsai or not, for the purpose of prostitution. 

Slave Trade. On January 29th Mr. Cecil Wilson ( Lab.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for the Colonies whether 
any information has yet been received from the reported dis- 
covery of a gang of slave traders in Hong Kong, whose opera- 
tions extend into China for the purpose of securing children in 
order to sell them in the British Colony of Hong Kong. 


Dr. Shiels: My noble friend has received from the Governor a 
report of the occurrence to which my hon. Friend refers. There 
was, however, no evidence secured to show that the persons arrested 
were members of a gang, but it appeared that each establishment of 
the several traffickers was independent of the others. All the children 
discovered by the Hong Kong police had beén brought into the Col- 
ony from Chinese territory and in no instance was any evidence 
forthcoming that they had been kidnapped. Several were claimed 
by the would-be vendors to be their own offspring, and those who 
were old enough to give an account of themselves usually claimed 
relationship. They were, at the time the Governor sent his report, 
being cared for by various charitable institutions in Hong Kong. 
47 of the traffickers had at that date been arrested, of whom 17 had 
been deported from the Colony after due enquiry. 
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Japanese Mills in China. Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) 
on March Sth asked whether any information from His Maj- 
esty’s representative in China was available as to the spread 
of Japanese ownership of cotton mills in China; and whether 
he can state the proportion of cotton mills in China which 
were owned by Japanese. 

Mr. Henderson replied that, according to such informa- 
tion as he possessed, the number of Japanese mills had in- 
creased from 32 out of a total of 113 in 1921 to 45 out of a 
total of 122 in 1925. The number of Japanese mills in China 
at - end of 1928 was reliably reported to be 43 out of a total 
of 120. 


5. The Singapore Base 


On November 13, in reply to questions from Sir A. Sin- 
clair (Lib.) and Sir N. Grattan-Doyle (Cons.), Mr. A. V. 
Alexander (First Lord of the Admiralty) said: 


His Majesty’s Government gave attention to this matter as soon 
as it came into office. In 1924 the previous Labour administration 
decided not to proceed with the proposed naval base at Singapore. 
Since that date, however, the action of the late Government had 
altered the situation very materially. A floating dock had been 
provided at heavy expense, and in September, 1928, a contract was 
signed for the building of a large graving dock at a cost of approxi- 
mately £4,000,000. Moreover, the bulk of the expenditure up to 
the present time had, we found, been met by contributions from 
Hong Kong, the Federated Malay States, and New Zealand, their 
total contributions to the end of the present financial year being 
£2,113,000, together with the free gift of a site by the Straits Set- 
tlements. The House is aware that a Naval Conference has now 
been arranged, the decisions of which may affect the question of the 
use of this base, and in all the circumstances the Government has 
decided that the work already contracted for at Singapore shall be 
slowed down as much as possible, that all work that can be suspended 
shall be suspended, and that no new work shall be embarked on pend- 
ing the results of the work of the Five-Power Conference.” 

Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy (Lab.): May I ask whether we 
are to understand that in the contracts entered into by his predecessor 
for this construction there was no break clause to allow for such an 
eventuality as has arisen or may arise? 

Mr. Alexander: I would rather have notice of that question; but 
I may say that considerations of compensation might arise. 

Sir George Penny (Cons.): Have the Dominions been consult- 
ed on this action which the Government have taken? 

Mr. Alexander: Yes, the Dominions have been notified. 

Mr. Graham White (Lib.): Have any further steps been taken 
or contracts let involving the fortification of this site? 


Mr. Alexander: No, Sir. 
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Captain Eden (Cons.): May I ask what view the Dominions 
have expressed on this slowing down of work for which they have 
paid? 

Mr. Alexander: The notifications to the Dominions were not of 
recent date. They have been made on more than one occasion, and 
we have no reason to suppose that the nature of the answer given 
this afternoon is out of harmony with their immediate view, but I 
should like to let that wait for a little time longer before I give a 
definite answer. 

Mr. Thurtle (Lab.): Does not the right hon. Gentleman dep- 
recate this constant attempt to create differences between the Do- 
minions and ourselves? 

Mr. Albery (Cons.): In view of the statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman has just made, will not the question arise of whether 
the contributions received from the other parts of the British Do- 
minions are not being spent under false pretences? 

Commander Southby (Cons.): Are we to understand that the 
orders for a slowing down construction at Singapore have been given 
before a reply has been received from the Dominions after notifica- 
tion was sent to them? 

Marquess of Titchfield (Cons.): Is not this policy penny-wise 
and pound-foolish ? 

Mr. Kelly (Lab.) asked the First Lord of the Admiralty 
from where the labour is recruited for the construction of the 
Singapore dock; and what, if any, agencies are engaged in 
recruiting such labour. 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty (Mr. Am- 
mon) replied that the labour is recruited locally, and no 
agencies are employed. 

Colonel Howard-Bury (Cons.) asked on November 18th 
whether the Dominions and the Colonies which subscribed 
for the construction of the Singapore base were consulted 
before the stopping of work was authorised by the Govern- 
ment; and whether he could give their replies? 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald (Prime Minister), answering, 
referred to the reply given on November 13th, which indi- 
cated that H. M. Government in the Dominions had been 
notified of the policy of H. M. Government in Great Britain. 
The Colonial Governments had not previously been informed. 


He continued : 

The decision of the Five-Power Naval Conference may affect 
the question of the use of the base, and it was therefore thought 
desirable to slow down or suspend certain work pending the result 
of the Conference. It was not thought necessary to consult the 
Dominion Governments formally as to such slowing down or sus- 
pension, but they would, of course, be fully consulted before any 
decisions were taken affecting the scheme as a whole. As regards 
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the second part of the question, I have nothing to add, I regret to 
say, to what has already been said on this subject. 

Colonel Howard-Bury (Cons.): Is not the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that this base is for the protection of the Commonwealth 
Dominions, and, seeing that it is their money that is being spent, will 
he not consult with them before slowing down, and obtain their 
agreement first? 

The Prime Minister: I hope the hon. and gallant Member will 
excuse me if I do not go into details which ought not to be gone into 
at the present moment, but he must very obviously see that certain 
agreements that are possible, that may be possible, at the Five- 
Power Conference might affect the whole original idea of the base. 

Mr. Amery (Cons.): Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the contribution from the Malay States was given with the express 
object of expediting the work of the base? 

The Prime Minister: I am not quite sure that I am aware of 
the content of the question in the form in which it has been put to 
me, but the right hon. Gentleman knows perfectly well that our 
predecessors spent the Malay States’ money first, and there is no 
Government in this country that will avoid obligations like that. 


Replying to a question put by Lieut.-Commander Ken- 
worthy on November 20th as to whether there was any break 
clause in the main contract for the construction of the naval 
base and dockyard at Singapore in order that the contract 
could be altered or modified in certain eventualities, Mr. A. V. 
Alexander stated that there was no specific “break” clause in 
the main contract, but that was not to say that the Admiralty 
had not power to alter or modify the work under contract. In 
answer to a further question as to whether it was not usual, 
when the Admiralty were making contracts of this character, 
to have a break clause, the First Lord of the Admiralty replied 
that he could not say as to that point. Of course, it depended 
on the character of the contract, and the Admiralty entered 
into a very large number of contracts. 

Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy (Lab.) asked whether it 
was not a fact that this contract was made in sections by the late 
Government, and that they did not insert a break clause. 

Answering a question raised by Sir George Penny (Cons.) 
as to whether the Government considered that they would be 
liable for compensation, Mr. Alexander said that obviously 
it would be improper for him to answer a question of that 
kind. 

On November 20th in reply to a question put by Mr. 
Lambert (Lib.), Mr. A. V. Alexander gave the following 
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The Total estimated cost of the truncated scheme for the Singa- 
pore Naval Base is £8,700,000, including the cost of the floating 
dock. The total expenditure to date is £2,033,000. This excludes 
the cost of the site, which was presented by the Government of the 
Straits Settlements. The contribution actually received from Do- 
minions and Colonies is £1,294,000, leaving £739,000 as the charge 
to Navy Votes to date. Further Dominion and Colonial contri- 
butions of £1,116,000 have been promised, making a total of 
£2,410,000, thus leaving an ultimate net charge to Navy Votes of 
£6,290,000. ‘These figures relate to Navy funds only and do not 
cover expenditure from, or contributions appropriated in aid of Army 
and Air funds. 

Sir William Davison (Cons.): Is it not the case that the site 
was given and the contributions made on the distinct understamding 
that the scheme would be proceeded with in its entirety? 


Lieut.-Colonel Sir Godfrey Dalrymple-White (Cons.) 
asked how much of the Malayan Contribution towards ex- 
pediting the work on the Singapore Base had already been 
accepted and spent, and was informed by Mr. Alexander that 
of the contribution of £2,000,000 offered by the Government 
of the Federated Malay States, the sum of £1,200,000 had 
been received to date. The whole of this amount had been 
spent. Mr. Alexander replied to Mr. Smithers (Cons.) on 
the question as to whether H. M. Government would consult 
with the Malay States Government before any change of 
policy was made in regard to the Singapore Base, that he had 
nothing to add to what had already been said. 

Major Ross (Cons.) asked the Prime Minister whether he 
would give an assurance that no change of policy as to the 
completion and establishment of the Singapore Base would be 
made without the consent and approval of the Dominion and 
Colonial Governments concerned, and without discussion of 
the matter in Parliament. 

The Prime Minister: I would invite reference to the reply 
which I gave on the 18th November to the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber from Chelmsford (Colonel Howard-Bury), in so far as consul- 
tation with His Majesty’s Governments in the Dominions is con- 
cerned. As regards the Colonial Governments which have contrib- 
uted to the cost of the Singapore Base, the financial arrangements 
which would be necessitated by any change of policy affecting the 
base as a whole would necessarily be discussed with them. A 
decision would obviously be reported to Parliament. 

Major Ross (Cons.): Does the right hon. Gentleman think 
that it would be fair to these communities, who have given us 
money which has been accepted and spent, and whose security is 
much more nearly concerned with the Singapore Base than ours, to 
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make any big change in policy without their full consent and 
approval ? 

The Prime Minister: That is exactly what I say in the latter 
part of the answer, but it is quite obvious to anybody in this House 
that a waste of public money should not be continued if it be proved 
to be a waste; and in any readjustment of a building programme, 
regarding which no final decision has been taken, I say, undoubtedly, 
that the subscribing communities must be consulted, not merely by 
way of being informed, but consulted in such a way that agreement 
will be come to. 


Replying to a question from Mr. Everard (Cons.) on 
November 27th as to whether, when contributions towards the 
Singapore Naval Base were promised by certain Colonies and 
Dominions, any conditions were attached by them to the 
grants, Mr. Alexander (First Lord of the Admiralty) stated 
that the contribution promised by the Federated Malay States 
was intended to facilitate expeditious procedure with the 
necessary portions of the scheme as a whole, and was con- 
ditional upon the decision to proceed with the work on the 
base remaining unaltered. The contributions promised by the 
other Dominion and Colonial Governments concerned, name- 
ly, New Zealand and Hong Kong, were subject to no express 
conditions, but doubtless to an implied condition that the 
money would be spent on the development of the base. The 
presentation of the site for the base, which was given by the 
Government of the Straits Settlements, was the subject of a 
Trust under which, in the event of the land or any portion of 
it ceasing to be required for the purpose of a naval base, such 
land or portion of it was to revert to the Straits Settlements’ 
Government, who would pay to the Admiralty the amount 
(if any) whereby the market value of the same, inclusive of 
all works, buildings and machinery executed or erected 
thereon, exceeded the estimated value of the land exclusive of 
the works, buildings and machinery. 

Mr. Everard (Cons.) then asked whether it was not clear 
that, when the Colonies and Dominions gave this grant, it was 
on the express understanding that the dock was to be com- 
pleted, and were not the Government taking the money under 
false pretences. 

Mr. Alexander answered that the money had been taken 
by the predecessors of the present Government. As to the 
future he referred the hon. Member to the answer already 
given by the Prime Minister. 
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The Prime Minister informed Captain Eden (Cons.) that 
the postponement of the work on the base at Singapore was 
being confined to the naval base and that there had been no 
change in policy in respect to work on the air base there. 

On December 4th, Captain Eden (Cons.) asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether the decision to suspend work 
on the naval base at Singapore had involved any transfer, dis- 
charge or disbandment of personnel in the employ of the Ad- 
miraity, if so, how many? Whether the terms of the contract 
with the contractors engaged on part of the work included any 
break clause? Whether the contractors had yet prepared any 
claim for compensation as a result of the decision to suspend; 
and whether the period of suspension of which notice has been 
given to the contractors was limited in time. 

Mr. A. V. Alexander replied that the answer to the first 
part of the question was in the negative in so far as concerns 
personnel directly controlled by the Admiralty. For the third 
part of the question he referred to the answer given on Nov- 
ember 20th; on the latter parts of the question he would say 
that no notice of suspension had been given to the contractors, 
but that they were in communication with them on the question 
of slowing down. He informed Captain Eden (Cons.) in 
reply to further questions that the new floating dock erected 
at the naval base at Singapore in 1928 had already been 
utilised, and that it was not proposed to move the floating dock 
to another part during the suspension period announced in 
connection with the base. Colonel Howard-Bury (Cons.) 
was informed that the decision to suspend further work on the 
base did not involve the closing down of the anti-malaria 
measures which were being undertaken in the neighbourhood 
of the proposed base; and that the expenditure on these works 
was being borne by the Navy Votes. 

Lieut.-Commander Kenworthy (Lab.) asked if this ex- 
penditure did not indicate the unsuitability of Singapore as 
a naval base. 

The following information concerning the air base at 
Singapore was given by Mr. Montague (Under Secretary of 
State for Air) in reply to questions put by Major Glynn 
(Cons.) on December 11th:— 

. the amount expended to date on the air base at Singapore 
is approximately £270,000, and the sum required for its completion, 


£300,000. As regards the third part, the facilities which are being 
provided will serve, not only for local defence but also for the main- 
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tenance of British air communications in the Far East, and for the 
shore training and repair of equipment of air units allocated to naval 
forces in those waters. As regards the fourth part, the strength of 
the Air Forces which will be normally maintained at Singapore, as 
at present contemplated, is one squadron of land machines and one 
squadron of flying boats. These numbers are exclusive of any 
Fleet Air Arm units which may from time to time be disembarked 
there. 


The answer to the question as to whether any change had 
been made as a result of the decision of the Admiralty to sus- 
pend further work on the naval base was in the negative. 


Major Glyn (Cons.): Does the hon. Gentleman’s answer mean 
that any alterations in the policy of His Majesty’s Government do 
not affect previous arrangements made by the Air Ministry? 

Mr. Montague: My answer is complete in that respect. So far 
as there may be alterations, they will be purely of a detailed 
character. 


Mr. Snowden (Chancellor of the Exchequer) on Decem- 
ber 17th gave Mr. Lambert (Lib.) the following in- 
formation :-— 


The cost of the Base, under the arrangements approved by the 
late Government, was estimated to be approximately £11,600,000, 

of which approximately £9,000,000 would fall on Navy Votes, 

£2,000,000 on Army Funds, and £600,000 on Air Funds. The 

contributions promised by the Dominion and Colonial Governments 
amount to £3,250,000. The balance payable by the British 

Exchequer would therefore be approximately £8,350,000. As has 

already been announced in the House, it is the policy of His Maj- 

esty’s Government in the United Kingdom to slow down work on 

the Base as far as possible pending the results of the work of the 

Naval Conference; and the above estimates may require revision 

in consequence. 

On December 18th, replying to a question from Mr. Day 
(Lab.), Mr. Ammon (Parliamentary Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty) said: is 

The amounts contributed to date by Hong Kong, the Federated 

Malay States and New Zealand towards the expenditure incurred 

on the base at Singapore are £250,000, £1,200,000, and £250,000 

respectively. Of this total of £1,700,000, £1,294,000 has been 

appropriated by the Admiralty in relief of expenditure falling on 

Navy Votes; the balance of £406,000 has been credited to Army 

and Air Votes in relief of expenditure falling on those Votes. 

Brigadier-General Sir Henry Croft (Cons.) asked 
whether, in view of the answer which had now been given, it 
might be taken for granted that H. M. Government would 
see that these moneys were returned to the Dominions and 
Colonies who advanced them under false pretences. 
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‘ DOCUMENTS 
: 1. The Abolition of Extraterritoriality in China 
(a) Text of Note handed to the Chinese Government by 


| Sir Miles Lampson, H. M. Minister in Peking, in reply to 
i the Note of the Chinese Government of 27th April. 

: Peking, 10th August, 1929. 
Sir, 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your note of the 
27th April, in which you inform me of the desire of the National 
Government of the Republic of China that the restrictions imposed 
on the jurisdictional sovereignty of China by the system of extra- 
territoriality now in force should be removed at the earliest possible 
date, with a view to the assumption of jurisdiction by China over 
all nationals in her domain. 

2. I have communicated the contents of your letter to my Gov- 
ernment, and I am now instructed to transmit to you a reply in the 
following sense: 

3. Animated by the friendly feelings which they have always 
, entertained towards the Government and people of China, His 
Majesty’s Government have given their sympathetic consideration to 
the request of the Chinese Government relating to the abolition of 
extraterritorial jurisdiction in China. The high importance of this 
\ subject in its bearings both on the political development of China 
and the future relations between China and Great Britain appears 
to demand that it should be closely examined from every aspect. 
In particular, a just appreciation of the reasons for which, and the 
: manner in which the present system of extraterritoriality came into 
5 existence seems essential to a consideration of the proper method for 
dealing with the problem. 

4. The system of extraterritoriality in force in China has its 
root deep down in the past. For thousands of years before science 
had improved communications, the Chinese people were secluded 
from the rest of the world by deserts and the ocean and they devel- 
oped a civilisation and a polity peculiar to themselves. A wide 
gulf was thus fixed between Europe and America on the one hand 
and China on the other. 

5. In particular, the conception of international relations as 
being intercourse between equal and independent states, a conception 
which was woven into the very texture of the political ideas of the 
nations of the West—was entirely alien to Chinese modes of thought. 
When traders of the West first found their way to the coast of’ 
China, the Chinese Government found it difficult to allow them 
4 freely to enter into their country and mingle with their people, nor 
did they recognise that the nations to which they belonged were the 
equals of China. These traders were therefore confined to a small 
section of a single city in one corner of the Empire and while, on 
the one hand, they were subjected to many disabilities and to grave 
humiliation, on the other hand, by a species of amorphous and unreg- 
ulated extraterritoriality, which was the natural outcome of these 
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conditions, the responsibility of managing their own affairs and 
maintaining order amongst themselves was in some measure left to 
their own initiative. 

6. Relations continued for many years upon this insecure and 
unsatisfactory footing. Friction was often dangerously intense and 
conflicts not infrequently arose, generally out of demand that some 
innocent person should be surrendered for execution to expiate per- 
haps an accidental homicide, or that foreign authority should assume 
the responsibility for enforcing the revenue laws of China. 

7. The object of the first treaties was to secure recognition by 
China of Great Britain’s equality with herself and to define and 
regulate the extraterritorial status of British subjects. Relations 
between the two countries having thus been placed on a footing of 
equality and mutual respect, Great Britain was content that her 
nationals should continue to bear those responsibilities and to labour 
under those disabilities, which respect for the sovereignty of China 
entailed upon them. Conditions did not permit the general opening 
of the interior of China and the residence of foreigners has conse- 
quently continued down to the present day to be restricted to a lim- 
ited number of cities known as Treaty Ports. 

8. His Majesty’s Government recognise the defects and incon- 
veniences of the system of consular jurisdiction to which the Gov- 
ernment of China have on various occasions drawn attention. In 
1902 in Article 12 of the Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain 
and China signed in that year, His Majesty’s Government stated 
their readiness to relinquish their extraterritorial rights when they 
were satisfied that the state of Chinese laws, the arrangements for 
their administration and other considerations warranted them in so 
doing. They have since watched with appreciation the progress 
which China has made in the assimilation of Western legal prin- 
ciples to which reference is made in your Note under reply, and 
they have observed with deep interest the facts set out and recom- 
mendations made in the report of the commission on extraterrito- 
riality in the year 1926. 

9. More recently in the declaration which they published in 
December, 1926, and the proposal which they made to the Chinese 
authorities in January, 1927, His Majesty’s Government have given 
concrete evidence of their desire to meet in a spirit of friendship and 
sympathy the legitimate aspirations of the Chinese people. ‘They 
have already travelled some distance along the road marked out in 
those documents and they are willing to examine in collaboration 
with the Chinese Government the whole problem of extraterritorial 
jurisdiction with a view to ascertaining what further steps in the 
same direction it may be possible to take at the present time. 

10. His Majesty’s Government would, however, observe that 
the promulgation of codes embodying Western legal principles rep- 
resents only one portion of the task to be accomplished before it 
would be safe to abandon in their entirety the special arrangements 
which have hitherto regulated the residence of foreigners in China. 
In order that those reforms should become a living reality it appears 
to His Majesty’s Government to be necessary that Western legal 
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principles should be understood and be found acceptable by the 
people at large no less than by their rulers, and that the Courts 
which administer these laws should be free from interference and 
4 dictation at the hands, not only of military chiefs, but of groups 
. and associations who either set up arbitrary and illegal tribunals 
of their own, or attempt to use legal courts for the furtherance of 
political objects rather than for the administration of equa! justice 
between Chinese and Chinese, and between Chinese and foreigners. 
Not until these conditions are fulfilled in a far greater measure than 
appears to be the case today will it be practicable for British mer- 
chants to reside, trade and own property throughout the territories 
of China with the same equality of freedom and safety as these 
privileges are accorded to Chinese merchants in Great Britain. Any 
agreement purporting to accord such privileges to British merchants 
would remain for some time to come a mere paper agreement to 
which it would be impossible to give effect in practice. Any at- 
tempt prematurely to accord such privileges would not only be no 
benefit to British merchants but might involve the Government and 
people of China in political and economic difficulties. 

11. So long as these conditions subsist there appears to be no 
practicable alternative to maintaining, though perhaps in a modi- 
fied form, the Treaty Port system that has served for nearly a cen- 
tury to regulate intercourse between China and British subjects 
within her domain. Some system of extraterrtoriality is the natural 
corollary for the maintenance of the Treaty Port system, and the 
problem as it presents itself to His Majesty’s Government at the 
present moment is to discover what further modifications in that 
i system beyond those already made and alluded to above it would 
3 be desirable and practicable to effect. 

12. His Majesty’s Government await further proposals from 
the National Government as to the procedure now to be adopted 
for examining this question, and they instruct me to assure Your 
Excellency that they will continue to maintain towards any such pro- 

posals the same friendly and helpful attitude to which Your Excel- 
' lency has paid so generous a tribute in the concluding paragraph of 
; your Note under reply. 

F I avail myself of this opportunity to renew to Your Excellency 
| 
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the assurance of my highest consideration. 


(Signed) MILES W. LAMPSON. 


| (b) Text of British 4ide Mémoire handed to the Chinese 
i Minister in London by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
; Affairs on December 20th, 1929. 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have had 
under consideration the position which has arisen in consequence of 
the Note addressed to them by the Chinese Government on April 27 
last, and the subsequent correspondence on the subject of the pro- 
posed modifications in the present system of extraterritoriality in 
China. His Majesty’s Government are aware of official and semi- 
official declarations on the part of the Chinese Government, which 
they interpret as indicating the earnest desire of the Chinese Gov- 
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ernment that substantial progress should be made before January 1, 
1930, if not with the actual process of abolition of extraterritoriality, 
at any rate with serious negotiations having in view the initiation of 
that process in the immediate future. 

His Majesty’s Government, animated by a desire to meet the 
wishes of the Chinese Government in a liberal and sympathetic 
spirit, sought to elicit from them concrete proposals which might 
serve as a basis for detailed negotiations. When it became apparent 
that the Chinese Government felt some difficulty in putting forward 
concrete proposals for preliminary study, His Majesty’s Government 
hoped that the common purpose which both Governments had in 
view might best be served if discussions could be initiated before the 
end of the year between His Majesty’s Minister in Peking and the 
Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs at Nanking. It was their inten- 
tion that Sir M. Lampson should proceed to Nanking for that 
purpose, but, unfortunately, the outbreak of civil war over a wide 
area in China made it impossible to carry that intention into efiect. 

The intricate readjustments that will be necessary, both in the 
legal and administrative spheres, in a gradual progressive solution 
of the problem of extraterritoriality, such as is contemplated by both 
Governments, can only be effected as a result of negotiations con- 
ducted in a friendly and unprejudiced atmosphere. It would be a 
grave misfortune were anything to occur to prevent such negotiations 
from being initiated or from being carried to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. The Chinese Government themselves will realize that any 
attack upon the legal rights of British subjects, or the interests which 
they have built up, with benefit to China, as well as themselves, in 
the course of nearly a hundred years on the faith of solemn treaty 
stipulations, would confront His Majesty’s Government with a 
serious responsibility, as such an attack would be gravely preju- 
dicial to the prospects of negotiating a friendly solution of an intricate 
problem. 

His Majesty’s Government desire to do their utmost to create a 
favourable atmosphere for negotiations. No responsibility attaches to 
them for the political conditions in China which have prevented the 
commencement of serious discussions. They deplore the fact that this 
step has been prevented by such conditions, and they appreciate the 
difficulties with which, in view of the prominence which has been 
given to the particular date of January 1, 1930, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment may be faced should that date arrive without any visible 
progress having been made with the detailed consideration of the 
problem of extraterritoriality. His Majesty’s Government are, 
therefore, willing to agree that January 1, 1930, should be treated 
as the date from which the process of the gradual abolition of extra- 
territoriality should be regarded as having commenced in principle, 
and would have no objection to any declaration conformable with 
that attitude which the Chinese Government may think it desirable 
to issue. His Majesty’s Government are ready to enter into de- 
tailed negotiations as soon as political conditions in China render it 
possible to do so, with a view to agreeing on a method and a pro- 
gramme for carrying abolition of extraterritoriality into effect by 
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gradual and progressive stages to the mutual satisfaction of both 
Governments. 


(c) Text of the reply handed to the British Government 
by the Chinese Minister in London on December 24th, 1929. 


Sir, 

The Chinese Minister is instructed to state that with reference 
to the Aide Memoire handed to him by the Right Honourable Mr. 
A. Henderson on the 20th instant, the Chinese Government deeply 
appreciate the liberal and sympathetic spirit in which the British 
Government are prepared to enter into negotiations for the aboli- 
tion of extraterritoriality. It is only to be regretted if no detailed 
plan, as the result of such negotiations, can be agreed upon before 
the end of the year, which is fast approaching. In view of the earnest 
desire and insistent demand of our people for the immediate abolition 
of extraterritoriality, the Chinese Government regard as most timely 
and conducive to the promotion of friendly feelings the statement 
of the British Government that the process of the abolition of extra- 
territoriality should be regarded as having commenced in principle 
on January 1, 1930, and that any declaration in that light, the 
Chinese Government may think it desirable to issue would not be 
objectionable to the British Government. 


(d) Text of the official mandate issued in Nanking de- 
claring the abolition of extraterritoriality. 


In every full sovereign State foreigners, as well as its own na- 
tionals, are equally amenable to its laws and to the jurisdiction of 
its tribunals. This is an essential tribute of State sovereignty and a 
well-established principle of international law. 

For more than 80 years China has been bound by a system of 
extraterritoriality which has prevented the Chinese Government 
from exercising its judicial power over foreigners within its terri- 
tory. It is unnecessary to state here the defects and disadvantages 
of such a system. As long as extraterritoriality is not abolished, so 
long will China be unable to exercise her full sovereignty. For the 
purpose of restoring her inherent jurisdictional sovereignty it is 
hereby decided and declared that, on and after the first day of the 
first month of the 19th year of the Republic (January 1, 1930) all 
foreign nationals in the territory of China who are enjoying extra- 
territorial privileges shall abide by the laws, ordinances, and regula- 
tions duly promulgated by the Central and Local Governments of 
China. The Executive Yuan and the Judicial Ministries concerned 
to prepare as soon as possible a plan for examination and delibera- 
tion with a view to its promulgation and enforcement. 


2. The Russo-Chinese Dispute 
(a) Text of the British Note of December 2nd to China 
and the U.S.S.R. 


His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom have ob- 
served with apprehension and concern the course of events between 
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China and the Soviet Union with reference to the situation in 
Northern Manchuria since July. 

The United States Government took steps, through conversations 
in Washington, to see that the attention of the Chinese and the 
Soviet Governments was called to the provisions of the Treaty for 
the Renunciation of War to which both China and the Soviet Union 
were signatories. His Majesty’s Government in the United King- 
dom associated themselves with that step. Both the Soviet and 
Chinese Governments then gave formal and public assurances that 
neither would resort to war unless attacked. The treaty has now 
been ratified by no less than fifty-five Powers, including China and 
the Soviet Union. 

His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom associate 
themselves with the action which the United States Government are 
now taking to call attention to the provisions of the Treaty for the 
Renunciation of War, particularly to Article 2, which reads:— 

“The High Contracting Parties agree that the settle- 
ment or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means ;” 

and to express the earnest hope that China and the Soviet Union will 
refrain or desist from measures of hostility, and will find it possible 
in the near future to come to an agreement between themselves upon 
a method for resolving by peaceful means the issues over which they 
are at present in controversy. His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom feel that the respect with which China and the 
Soviet Union will hereafter be held in the good opinion of the world 
will necessarily in great measure depend upon the way in which they 
carry out these most sacred promises. 


(b) Text of the reply of the Chinese Government of De- 
cember 4th. 


Throughout the present dispute with Soviet Russia the National 
Government has maintained a peaceful attitude and refrained from 
adopting any hostile military actions except for purposes of self- 
protection as may be attested by established facts. 

Being a co-signatory of the Treaty of Renunciation of War, the 
National Government circularized the other signatories of afore- 
said Treaty on August 20th, 1929, declaring that China would, 
apart from adopting measures for self-protection in defence of her 
territorial sovereignty against external invasions, faithfully abide by 
Article II of aforesaid Treaty providing for the solution of interna- 
tional disputes by pacific means and that she was ready at any time 
within reasonable limits to negotiate with the Soviet Government 
for settlement of the present dispute. 

Such declaration is in complete harmony with the intent of the 
Note under reply. The National Government has always reposed im- 
plicit confidence in the aforesaid Treaty, and desisted from acting in 
any way contrary to its spirit. It will continue to adhere to its 
reiterated policy. 


My Frank Criticisms of Kuomintang 
By Lo UUNG-CHI 


This article, which first appeared in a Chinese Journal, the Crescent Moon, has 
been translated specially for Pactric AFFAIRS. It is published here in accordance with 
this journal’s policy of discovering what is being thought and expressed in the various 
countries of the Pacific concerning the problems agitating this area. It does not in any 
way reflect the editorial attitude of PactFic AFFAIRS. 


[X a circular telegram on December 27th, 1929, President 
Chiang Kai-shek says: 

Since the country was unified by the Nationalist Armies both the 
Government and the people have had one insistent desire, namely, 
the restoration of peace and order. The hope for a place of equality 
among nations is coupled with the hope for personal security and 
prosperity in the country. Unfortunately there are still many handi- 
caps in the situation. Although the period of tutelage has begun it 
is still impossible to put a stop to military activities. While this may 
be an inevitable transitional stage, it is a source of grief to one en- 
trusted with the great responsibility of government that the people 
are not relieved of their miseries at an early date. One is burdened 
with a sense of unfinished duty and is driven to seek wisdom in 
public opinion. Coming to the end of the year when one naturally 
formulates new plans for the future in the light of mistakes of the 
past one feels the more keenly the need of opinions from wider 
circles. The press is the legitimate channel of the country’s thought. 
It should feel free to speak on public affairs. It is hoped that be- 
ginning the first of January, 1930, the newspapers may express 
themselves frankly on all matters relating to the Party, the Govern- 
ment, domestic and foreign affairs. 


Encouraged by this statement the writer feels called upon 
to say what he believes as impartial criticisms of the affairs 
of the Kuomintang to-day. 


I 


The first question that occurs in one’s thinking is that of 
“party government.” 

There is no necessity for a cy one to oppose a party govern- 
ment. When an organization dedicated to certain political 
views and convictions seeks rolitical power and succeeds in 
gaining control of the gove nment on the basis of their 
political concepts, party gov rnment results. This is what 
obtains in the government of I rance, Germany, Great Britain 
and the United States of America. What is there in this for 
any one to oppose, and where is the man who would oppose 
party government in this sense? But when it is claimed that 
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the power of the party is supreme and that there should be no 
party save the one in power, it i, another matter. This is not 
party government: it is party dictatorship. There should be 
a clear distinction the one from the other. Criticisms against 
party dictatorship, of course, also have nothing to do with 
party government. There is room for difference of opinion 
on the question whether or not party dictatorship per se is a 
good thing, or whether such a system is suitable to present 
conditions in China. The question that concerns us here is 
whether or not party dictatorship is compatible with democ- 
racy, whether or not such a practice could be coexistent with 
the rights of the people. We should study this question dis- 
passionately and see what is best for China’s body politic. 

Party dictatorship is a term risen out of the aftermath of 
the Great War. It is virtually the counterpart of the democ- 
racy which characterized the 19th century. Nay, it is a new 
movement calculated to crush democracy itself. The first ex- 
periment with this practice is the Communist Party of Soviet 
Russia whose political philosophy is class-struggle. They mean 
to demolish the capitalist class and consequently the democ- 
racy under which it exists. They mock at the theory of 
democracy and ridicule its system of representatives. They 
regard democracy as the lip service of capitalists and parlia- 
mentary system as their city of refuge. Based on such political 
views it is logical to preach class war and practice party dic- 
tatorship. There is no contradiction between the object and 
the means to achieve it. The second to practice party dictator- 
ship is the Fascist Party of Italy. This party is founded on 
the political theory that the government is sacred and supreme. 
It aims at the creation of an all-powerful government domi- 
nated by a leader clothed with unlimited authority. It em- 
phasizes discipline and obedience. It also mocks the prin- 
ciples of democracy and curses ;2presentation. Democracy is 
a mark of transition and parliamentary election a system of 
the past. On the ground of such political theories it is again 
logical for any one to advocate party dictatorship under the 
rule of one individual. There re complete agreement between 
theory and practice. 

The Kuomintang of China is the only instance where 
democracy is preached on the one hand and party dictatorship 
is practiced on the other. One questions seriously whether this 
position is not illogical and whether the object and means are 
not contradictory. 
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According to Dr. Sun Yat-sen, democracy is defined as 
follows: 
We now advocate democracy which means that we should place 
political rights in the hands of the people. What then becomes of 
the people? They are the central consideration in everything. Since 
the Revolution China has become a republic. Under this form of 
government, everything should meet the wish of the people. This 
is also called democracy. In simple language, a republic is that form 
of government under which the people take the place of the emperor. 


By this we understand that democracy is a form of govern- 
ment by which political rights are placed in the hands of the 
people.. What are these rights? Those particularly empha- 
sized by Dr. Sun are: suffrage, initiative, referendum, and dis- 
missal. Can these rights be placed in the hands of the people 
in a situation where party dictatorship rules? Can the people 
take the place of emperors? Can the people exercise suffrage, 
initiative, referendum, and dismissal under a government 
which claims supreme power for the party and forbids the ex- 
istence of a second party? How can party dictatorship be co- 
existent with democracy? Is not this an illogical position in 
political thinking? Isn’t there a contradiction between object 
and means? We have quoted Dr. Sun’s own words to define 
democracy. We could turn to any political scientists on this 
subject, and their views will all point out the incompatibility 
of these two systems. The fundamental requisite of democracy 
is that the power of government should reside with the entire 
people, not in any one particular group or class. This pre- 
cludes all possibilities of party dictatorship. 

The people of England and the United States of America 
want democracy. Therefore, they bitterly oppose party dicta- 
torship. The Communists and Fascists want party dictator- 
ship. They therefore bitterly attack democracy. Both are 
right and consistent. Let your yea be yea and nay, nay. The 
signboard should truly describe your goods for sale. Not so 
with affairs in China. Side by side with their demonstra- 
tion of party dictatorship Kuomintang is teaching the people 
about democracy all the time. On the one hand, they drill 
people with posters and slogans on popular rights. On the 
other, they subject them to the rule of party dictatorship. 
Teaching them one thing and expecting them to know some- 
thing different is putting the people in an impossible pre- 
dicament. 
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It seems that this illogical position in thought and contra- 
diction in action is responsible for the many problems with 
which the Kuomintang is confronted to-day. ‘The first effect 
of the conflict of concepts is shown in the affairs of the party. 
Kuomintang segregates the populace of China in two groups. 
399,100,000 of them are non-revolutionary and are therefore 
disqualified from political and civic rights. The remaining 
100,000 are comrades in the revolution. In them reside the 
political rights of the people. These party members are faced 
with a dilemma . Over those who are not party members they 
claim dictatorial power, forbidding them to talk about 
political rights. With those who hold important positions in 
the party they claim equality, forbidding them the exercise of 
dictatorship. It is therefore a proposition of tails you lose, 
heads I win, with the result that leaders in the party are 
nervous about their position, and the rank and file in the party 
are discontented with their lot. For this reason, there is con- 
stand upheaval in the party, weakening their prestige with the 
people. Nothing but the inconsistency of the party’s policy 
is accountable for this phenomenon. Lenin of Soviet Russia 
openly stood for minority rule. Mussolini of Italy openly stood 
as an individual dictator. Their policy is logical and thorough- 
going. There has never been any movement either in the 
Communist Party or the Fascist Party which attacked their 
leaders in the name of democracy. Only in Kuomintang the 
policy for government administration is dictatorship, and the 
policy for party affairs is democracy. Consequently, its public 
administration sows seeds of discontent; its internal adminis- 
tration is paralyzed. Once the cry against dictatorship is 
heard within the party it naturally will find echoes outside. If 
dictatorship is not permissible in the party why should it be 
tolerated outside the party? If the party members should 
have suffrage why should not this same right be given to the 
people in general? So the struggle between dictatorial power 
and democratic ru + within the party becomes an issue between 
party members ana those who do not belong to the party. This 
is the logical result of a double standard policy. 

After all, what concerns the general public is the ultimate 
object of a government, which ought to be the welfare of the 
largest portion of the people. To them the question of politi- 
cal theory and method is of secondary importance. If China 
had a Mussolini who had ability and openly took the role of 
a dictator, believing that that is the way to bring about the 
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largest degree of good to the largest number of people, he 
would find support and would succeed. On the other hand, if 
the political parties in China really followed the example of 
England and America and worked for democracy, believing 
this is the way “to put China on an equal footing with other 
nations and to put the people on the road to peace and pros- 
perity,” they would also find support. Convinced of their 
honest purpose the people would vote for their nominee. This 
way has proved successful in other countries, :t may also work 
in China. But dictatorship and democracy are utterly incom- 
patible. Nothing but conflict and contradiction will result. 
The guide books of Moscow and Rome are useless in Wash- 
ington and London. The way of Russia and Italy will never 
lead us to the destiny of England and America. In a country 
where Lenin is dead and Mussolini is not yet born the way of 
England and America is surely more conducive to happy 


results. 
II 


[? MAY be objected that what the writer has said so far is 

founded on a misunderstanding of the intentions of Kuomin- 
tang. Party dictatorship is meant only to be a temporary 
method: democracy is the final goal. This is clearly stated in 
the manifesto of the first congress of the party: 


In order to check the counter-revolutionary movements in the 
country, to guard against the intrigues of imperialists which hinder 
the success of our people and to sweep away all the obstacles which 
prevent the realization of the principles of Kuomintang, we ought to 
make the party the pivot of all political powers. 

Again: 

It should be noted that the principles of democracy which the 
Kuomintang advocates are different from the so-called divine right 
of a ruler. They represent an attempt to meet the special needs of 
China’s revolution to-day. For the rights of a citizen must be con- 
fined to qualified citizens of the Republic. They must not be ex- 
tended to those who are opposed to the Republic lest they should 
abuse the privilege and undermine the Republic. In_ specific 
language, all men or bodies of men who ate genuinely opposed to 
imperialism are entitled to all forms of freedom and _ privileges. 
Conversely, all who are guilty of treason and have given their 
services either to militarists or to imperialists, whether individuals 
or organized bodies, are debarred from these rights and privileges. 


In other words, party dictatorship is a method for handling 
those “who are guilty of treason and have given their services 


’”’ 


either to militarists or to imperialists.” Its objects are three- 
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fold: (1) check counter-revolutionary movements in the 
country, (2) guard against intrigues of imperialists, and (3) 
sweep away all obstacles to the realization of Kuomintang 
principles. These are exactly the reasons for the establish- 
ment of dictatorship by the Communist Party in Russia and 
by the Fascist Party in Italy. Now let us study the problem 
in the light of these objects. 

Our people should know that while party dictatorship is 
used as a weapon to guard against counter-revolutions by 
the Kuomintang, the Communist Party and the Fascist Party, 
the actual measures adopted are by far the severest in the 
Kuomintang. Both Italy and Soviet Russia live under a con- 
stitution. But is there a constitution in China today? The 
people in those two countries can vote according to provisions 
of the constituticn and have a part in the national affairs; do 
the people in China who are not party members have the 
same rights? In both of those countries there is a national 
congress; is there any such in China? I am fully aware of the 
fact that suffrage in Italy and Soviet Russia in no way can 
be considered democratic. It is subject to strict limitations. 
But still those people have their status as citizens and they 
enjoy civic rights under a constitution. Can the same be said 
of the people in China? Remember that the Communist 
Party openly stands for class war, the Fascist Party for per- 
sonal dictatorship. And yet the peoples under their rule enjoy 
a larger measure of freedom than we do. Wang Ching-wei’s 
saying “No party outside the Kuomintang” might just as 
well have been worded “No citizens outside the Kuomintang,” 
which would have been a truer description of the present 
system. 

Those of us who do not belong to the party are virtually 
under sentence of being deprived of all civic rights. Besides 
paying taxes, being eligible as soldiers and performing duties 
of one kind or another, what rights do we have? The local 
party council petitioned the Government a few weeks ago 
that Dr. Hu Shih be deprived of all civic rights. It is difficult 
to imagine what difference there would be between his pres- 
ent status and that after the new proposal is enacted. For 
instance, it has made very little difference to my own status 
as a citizen whether I am resident in China or live in England 
or America. As a matter of fact, when I lived abroad a few 
years ago I could talk freely about the affairs of the Labor 
Party in England or criticize as I liked the merits of President 
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Coolidge. I was then a mere student in a foreign country. 
Now, when I am back in my homeland, could I say what I 
please on current politics or openly, express my opinion on 
Kuomintang activities? No. Dare one talk about a constitu- 
tion or civic rights? You are denounced immediately and 
labelled counter-revolutionary! It is pathetic that an ordinary 
citizen wishing to work for the salvation of the country is 
denied the right, and one wishing to be patriotic is not given a 
chance. Under “Party Rule” and “Party Government” we 
become convicts for no definite offence and citizens with no 
civic rights. The manifesto of the first Party Congress says: 
“The rights of a citizen must not be extended to those who are 
opposed to the Republic lest they should abuse the privilege 
and undermine the Republic.” Does it mean that the 399,- 
100,000 people who are not party members are all rebels 
working to the detriment of the Republic? It further says: 
“All who are guilty of treason ard have given their services 
either to militarists or to imperialists are debarred from civic 
rights.” Could it be possible that with the exception of the 
party members the 399,100,000 people of the country are 
all under this sentence? In point of fact, this is what it 
amounts to. 


III 


ig MAY be objected that the writer is violating the sanctity 
of Dr. Sun, founder of the party, for party dictatorship is his 
bequest. But is it? 
We could not do better than quote his own words. In one 
of his addresses he says: 


I am in favor of party government. What does this mean? If 
our members think that party government means that only party 
members should become officials of the government, then they are 
mistaken. . . . Party government does not mean that China will 
become prosperous when every member of our party has a post in 
the government. It means that China will become prosperous when 
every man in the country practices the principles we stand for. In 
brief, party government is not government by party members. You 
should clearly know this. 


What would the party members say if Dr. Sun were to warn 
them again that not the party members but the party principles 
should be the ruling factor? 

In 1929 the party council of Nanking petitioned the gov- 
ernment that a mandate be issued ordering that in making 
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appointments in the government, party members should be 
given the first chance. In case of dismissals those incumbents 
who are not members should go first. In January, 1930, we 
also found in the newspapers an order of the Department of 
Education of the Province of Kiangsu to the effect that in the 
educational offices of the province, party members should be 
given priority. Again the Council of Examinations of the 
National Government puts party principles as the first subject 
in the examinations for civil service. And in an interview given 
by the President of this Yuan, he states that one of the first 
qualifications for candidates for civil service is to have had 
a record in the party. In the light of all these we may conclude 
that party government means the following: All the candi- 
dates for civil service must, in the first place, pass on party 
principles. In the second place, they must have had a record in 
the party. These men will be given priority on all occasions 
and in all government offices. In other words, party govern- 
ment today means government by party members—a direct 
contravention to what Dr. Sun stood for. 

Of course, such a system of preference for party members 
is not peculiar to Kuomintang. The same thing was tried in the 
United States by the Democratic Party when Jackson became 
President in 1830. Their motto was, “To the victor belong 
the spoils.”” Their creed was that a party member could do no 
wrong. They would defend their own people to the last ditch 
and attack their opponents relentlessly. This is the commonly 
known “spoils system.”” How did it work? Joining the party 
became a way to position, power and wealth. Bribery and 
corruption followed. Not only was there no civil service to 
speak of; the financial stability of the state was also shaken. 
In the worst instances, public morality gave way and blatant 
shamelessness took its place. Such was the record of the spoils 
system brought about by ruling the country through party 
members rather than party principles. It took the United 
States several decades of tireless effort before this evil was 
eradicated. There is now a civil service system based on the 
following principles: (1) Civil servants are responsible to 
the state, not to the party; they are not affected by party 
changes. (2) The Board of Civil Service Examination is 
responsible to the state, not to any political party; no political 
party should constitute more than two-thirds of the member- 
ship of the Board. (3) The system is designed to safeguard 
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the sanctity of freedom of thought and belief; there should be 
no tests on religious belief and political convictions in the 
examination given to the candidates. (4) Civil servants owe 
allegiance to the state, not to any political party; they should 
have no part in party activities of any kind. These are the 
basis of clean politics. They are accepted in the United States 
and all the countries in Europe. That civil servants should 
be loyal to the state is provided in Germany by constitution. 
In England, one of the most important articles of the 1926 
Trade Dispute Act is to the effect that civil servants should 
not organize and participate in party politics. But in China 
we seem to be headed in another direction. While all civilized 
countries are bending every energy to put civil service on the 
basis of loyalty to the state, China is copying the discarded 
‘spoils system” wholesale. She is setting the clock back. It is 
a suicidal policy and will eventually lead the civil service of 
China along the road of death. 

Surely the Kuomintang members do not think that the 
powers of government can become hereditary to their off- 
spring. If they give preference to their fellow-members when 
they are in power, will not the political parties which displace 
them follow their precedent? Once sucha process of upholding 
one’s own fellow-members to the exclusion of all others, what 
is going to happen to public offices? Furthermore, hasn’t Dr. 
Sun taught that civic rights belong to the people and political 
authority belongs to the government? The principle under- 
lying this conception is that those in authority should be men 
of technical training. How many such men can we count? 
The total number of Chinese with technical training is less 
than one graduating class of a large American University. 
How can China afford to differentiate between party and non- 
party men when faced with such a shortage of trained men? 
To do it is tantamount to committing political suicide. Just 
be sober a minute and count the number of party members. 
What percentage of the intelligentsia do they form? What 
percentage of returned students, or of college graduates, or 
even college students? Trained men are hopelessly in the 
minority in China. The trained men in the Kuomintang are 
naturally the minority of the general minority. For argu- 
ment’s sake, even if all the government offices should become 
the monopoly of party members, are there enough of them to 
cope with the need? Can they assume the full measure of 
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responsibility? Is such a situation for the best interest either 
of the party or the country? Can one show me how it tallies 
with the conception of differentiating authority and right 
proposed in Dr. Sun’s lectures re Sanminism? 

No one could deny the fact of China’s shortage of men 
both in the country and in the party. An obvious evidence of 
this is the presence in China of financial advisors from 
America and military advisors from Germany. Why is it that 
no one grudges the fact that these men are secured at very 
high salaries? Why is it that no discrimination on the ground 
of either nationality. or party is made when foreigners are 
involved? Could we conclude that the party has forgotten 
Dr. Sun’s injunction that party members should not aim at 
position and wealth? 

If those who are eligible to office must be party members 
then those who seek office will get into the party. We do not 
mean that every Kuomintang member is an office seeker, but 
every office seeker will join Kuomintang. A_ professional 
office seeker has no scruples. The man who could write memo- 
rials to urge Yuan Shih-kai to become emperor, and the man 
who could sell his vote for Tsao Kun’s election as President 
could, with equal grace, read Dr. Sun’s will and affect all 
other mannerisms of a Kuomintang member. A high-minded 
man may come to a blind alley but a professional designer is 
never exhausted of wily ways. So long as discrimination 
exists the situation is bound to go from bad to worse. 


IV 


OUR last point is with reference to the slogan, “No division 
within the Kuomintang and no other party without the 
Kuomintang.” 

If there could be a day when there would be no differ- 
ences of opinion then this ideal may materialize. But wiser 
men have told us already that such a state of affairs is neither 
possible nor necessary. History has shown us that no political 
party has existed which is free from differences of view within 
and rivalry of parties without. Political parties are supple- 
mentary to a democratic government. If democracy is the 
ideal there need be no fear of differences in the party or 
rivalries outside the party. The genius of democracy is to 
harmonize the differences which exist so that all points of 
view may be led to the highway of open-mindedness, thus 
avoiding the narrow path of bloodshed and revolution. 
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As a matter of fact, the slogan is self-contradictory. If 
differences of opinion are allowed, the necessity of rival 
parties may disappear, and vice versa if rival parties are 
allowed, differences of opinion within the party may dimin- 
ish. So long as men’s opinions and views will differ these will 
seek expression one way or another. When such is not possible 
a way will be obtained by force, as when a smouldering fire 
breaks out into a blaze. It is only a matter of time. 


Pacific Items’ 


Notes on Events by the Editor 


THE TURKESTAN-SIBERIA RAILWAY 

A new Siberian Railway was opened for traffic in May, 
according to dispatches from Moscow in the Osaka Mainichi. 
This is expected to mark a new era in the development of 
industries throughout the lands tapped by the road, which 
now connects Siberia with Central Asia. The cereals and 
lumber of Siberia will go to Central Asia and the cotton and 
wool of that region will find an outlet through Siberia in 
return. 

The road is regarded as one of the three greatest construc- 
tive enterprises of the U. S. S. R. The extension across the 
desert land from Semiparachinsk to Alalta, measuring 1,445 
kilometers, was finished in three and a half years in spite of 
the obstacles of the terrain, and cost 176,000,000 rubles. 


JAPAN AND BRAZIL 

Brazil’s over-production of coffee and consequent drop in 
agricultural prosperity is expected to affect the plans of the 
Ministry of Overseas Affairs in Japan for a large Japanese 
emigration to Brazil this year. Those already settled there are 
being advised to diversify their plantings. An advance of 
Yen 3,750,000 has been asked by the Consul General at San 
Pedro to help these farmers against this year’s losses. 


SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
The Sino-Japanese tariff treaty, signed by Nanking and 
Tokyo plenipotentiaries or March 12, was recommended for 
ratification by the Japanese privy council on April 30 and 
promptly ratified by the Emperor. Mr. A. Shigemitsu, 
chargé d’affaires at Shanghai and acting minister to China, 
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proceeded to Nanking to exchange ratifications with Dr. C. T. 
Wang, Chinese minister of Foreign Affairs, on May 5. This 
makes the treaty at once effective. Meanwhile negotiations on 
the larger treaty problems of extraterritoriality and other dip- 
lomatic relations between Japan and China are said to be 
progressing favorably. 

Another mark of increasingly friendly governmental rela- 
tions between the two powers lies in the invitation to Dr. 
Giichi Soyejima to become legal advisor to the Chinese Na- 
tional Government, the first time since the establishment of a 
settled republican government in China that a Japanese has 
been so singled out. Dr. Soyejima is a noted authority on 
international law, and he is to leave Tokyo in June or July 
to take up his duties at Nanking. 


JAPAN-PHILIPPINES TRADE MISSION 


Sixteen representative Philippine business and _profes- 
sional men and ranchers formed a party to visit Japan during 
April and May, in the interest of better trade and friendly 
relations between that country and the Philippines. Previ- 
ously Island commerce was chiefly concerned with the ports 
of Hong Kong, Shanghai and Honolulu, but it is hoped to 
increase trade with Japan in the future, the leader of the mis- 
sion stated to the Osaka Mainichi. 


AN ALL-ASIAN CONFERENCE OF WOMEN 


A call was sent out, dated March 12, on behalf of an emi- 
nent list of women of India, headed by Mme. Sarojini Naidu, 
addressed to “Our Sisters in Asia” and proposing an All-Asian 
Women’s Conference to be held in 1931 in India. The call 
states that its sponsors believe “that the time has come when 
women representatives of the various countries of our common 
continent, Asia, can derive and confer much benefit from 
meeting together.” That the object is largely cultural may be 
gathered from the further statement that because of the cir- 
cumstances of political groupings the women of Asia, “the 
fundamental custodians of Oriental culture,” are practically 
unknown to one another. Here is an interesting paragraph: 

“Each continent has its own distinctive characteristics, 
which should be fostered for the enrichment of human unity. 
Behind the vast and varying divergences of life in Asia there 
is a fundamental cultural unity. In the extremes of honour 
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and of serfdom accorded to its womanhood, Asia is one. In its 
worship of the family; in the hopes of the here and the here- 
after that it places in the child; in its marriage codes; in its 
illiteracy; in its present renaissance, Asia is one. The Oriental 
civilisation has ideals concerning the sanctity of life; the voca- 
tion of woman as race-nourisher; conceptions of art, philos- 
ophy and spirituality, all of a complementary nature to those 
held on these subjects by other continents.” 

With “the tides of western influence . . . pouringin.. . 
on all sides in increasing volume,” these women send out their 
urgent plea for the beginning of an Asia-wide acquaintance- 
ship that may lead to the discovery of some means of preserv- 
ing their “age-long national and social cultures.” 


NATIONALITY RIGHTS FOR WOMEN 


The National Woman’s Party of America, which carried 
on the long fight for the Federal Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment in the United States to a successful conclusion, and 
which has since that time been engaged in the compilation of 
existing state and national laws relating to men and to the 
campaign for removal of sex inequalities in those laws, has 


announced the beginning of a Congressional campaign for full 
nationality rights for American women at home and abroad. 
This comes in the wake of the recent Hague Conference for 
the Codification of International Law, which rejected the 
pleas of a large number of women representatives from all 
over the world for the incorporation of the principle of rec- 
ognized sex equality. The United States refused to sign the 
convention because of this discrimination. 


ECONOMICS AND WORLD PEACE 


The American Academy of Political and Social Science 
in its annual meeting, held early in May in Philadelphia, 
announced as the general theme of discussion: “Economic 
tendencies affecting the peace of the world.” 

Population Growth and Migration of Peoples was the 
topic of the first session, opened up by Dr. Robert R. Kuczyn- 
ski of the Brookings Institution in Washington. Control of 
International Transportation and Communication occupied 
the second session, led by Professor Joseph P. Chamberlain of 
Columbia University. Foreign Investments and their Influ- 
ence, at the third session, was in charge of Governor George 
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W. Norris of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 
Competition for Raw Materials, Commercial Policies and 
Tariffs in Relation to World Peace, and An American Eco- 
nomic Policy, were the remaining subjects of discussion. 


CONFERENCE OF PACIFIC STUDENTS 


The International Student Service of Geneva held a con- 
ference of students from Pacific countries at Nyon, near that 
place, in mid-April. Dr. S. K. Datta of India acted as chair- 
man of the gathering. Prof. W. J. Hinton of Hong Kong, 
Mr. Duncan Hali (Australia) of the League of Nations, Mr. 
H. R. Cummings of the League of Nations, and Mr. G. A. 
Johnston of the International Labour Office assisted with the 
program. 


BRITISH TRADE CREDIT TO SOVIET 


A Moscow dispatch in the New York 77mes carries com- 
ments of satisfaction from the new chief of the Soviet trading 
corporation in London, on the terms of the new Anglo-Soviet 
commercial agreement. According thereto the British Gov- 
ernment will guarantee $150,000,000 in credits for business 
with the Soviets during the next two years. The interview 
refers also to two important new contracts just concluded with 
a chemical firm and an electrical corporation in Britain, and 
to the threefold increase in the number of English vessels 
being chartered for Russian business, as pointing to a good 
augury for future trade relations. It was stated that the Soviet 
would welcome an extension of the British arrangement to 
the Dominions. 


CANADIAN NOTES 


Canadian newspapers are commenting favorably on the 
plan of the Federal Reserve Board of the United States for 
accepting Canadian currency in Federal Reserve Banks with- 
out discount, thus facilitating the flow of currency between 
the two countries. 

Comment is not so favorable on the outlook for a raised 
tariff barrier, though President Hoover is commended for his 
reported disfavor with regard to the tariff proposals in Con- 
gress. The Ottawa Citizen in its special correspondence from 
Washington calls attention to the fact that while the United 
States Congress is calling for immigration restriction and 
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higher duties along the Canadian frontier the annual report 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce announces that 
Canada, for the second consecutive year, has remained Uncle 
Sam’s best customer, absorbing $948,501,000 worth of Ameri- 
can exports. 

Speaking of immigration—the province of Alberta, ac- 
cording to a Canadian Press dispatch from Edmonton, has 
closed its doors against all immigrants, except bona fide set- 
tlers with capital’ to acquire land, until the present period of 
unemployment pressure is relieved. No labor, for farm or 
city, is being sought in the province, where it is believed that 
stimulated labor emigration from Great Britain has added to 
local depression. 


PACIFIC LABOR NOTES 


Mr. Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary of the California Fed- 
eration of Labor, contributes the following notes: 

At the February meeting in Melbourne of the All-Aus- 
tralian Trade Union Congress it was decided to withdraw 
from affiliation with the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat 
by a vote of 80 to 75. The All-India Trade Union Congress 
decided to affiliate with the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secre- 
tariat and shortly thereafter the majority of the unions with- 
drew, which leaves the All-India Trade Union Congress as 
the minority organization with membership of only 21 unions 
and a membership of 92,797. Those who withdrew from 
affiliation with the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secretariat 
‘formed another organization called India Trades Union Fed- 
eration, which newly-formed Federation will exclude unions 
and men with communistic tendencies. 

The Japan Seaman’s Union has affiliated with the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation with headquarters 
at Amsterdam. 


THE SHANGHAI MUNICIPAL COUNCIL 


The Chinese weeklies are full of the action of the Shang- 
hai Municipal Council, on April 16th last, rejecting the 
motion to increase Chinese membership on the Municipal 
Council. The rejection came as a wholly unexpected outcome 
to the progress of affairs within the Council since the admis- 
sion of three Chinese members from the Chinese Ratepayers’ 
Association in April, 1928, at which time it was understood 
that the restriction to three members was but temporary. 
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In explaining its action, officials of the Counci! announce 
that preservation of the status quo is essential to the usefulness 
of Judge Feetham’s report on the status of the International 
Settlement, which is in course of preparation and which will 
include a new draft constitution. That the decision was not 
regarded with favor by even the foreign community in Shang- 
hai is evidenced by the news reports and comments in foreign- 
language papers there and elsewhere in China. The North- 
China Daily News, in a long leader on the subject, said: “The 
vote can hardly be taken as representative of Shanghai’s con- 
sidered opinion.” A new vote is expected on the issue. 
CHINA’S INTERNAL DISCORD 


The long impending warfare between the national gov- 
ernment forces and the rebel faction headed by General Yen 
Hsi-shan at Peiping opened with severe fighting on May 8 
in the vicinity of Kweiteh and Suchow. Kweiteh is a railway 
town in Northeastern Honan province; Suchow is just over 
the eastern border into Chekiang and is less than 200 miles 
from Nanking, the present national capital, although it is not 
connected directly by rail. 

Meanwhile the Manchurian governor, General Chang 
Hsueh-liang, codperating with the central government at 
Nanking, has been massing troops on the southern border of 
his territory, ready to invade Chihli province, Yen’s present 
stronghold, and battle for the possession of Peiping. This is 
according to Nanking dispatches. Other observers put a 
different interpretation upon his actions and persist in regard- 
ing young Chang as an uncertain factor. 

During the past month the rebel group at Peiping has 
announced the change of name back to “Peking,” meaning 
“capital of the North,” and has laid plans for a People’s Con- 
gress to meet in June for the establishment of a new national 
government. Yen Hsi-shan states that he is not inimical to 
the Kuomintang or to the idea of a united China, but that he 
is determined to found the national capital in “Peking” and 
to dispose finally of President Chiang Kai-shek and his 
“family government.” Feng Yu-hsiang is commander-in-chief 
of the military forces of the northern coalition. The chief 
element of instability seems to lie in the extremely heterogene- 
ous character of this attempted coalition. Efforts have been 
made to reconcile both radical and conservative elements 
among those factions of the Nationalists that have become dis- 
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gruntled with the Nanking regime, and to enlist, hand in 
glove with such modernists, the leaders of reactionary official 
and military cliques. This is a dangerous and difficult game! 
At mass meetings in Peiping there have been seen such a 
curious conglomeration of slogans as “Down with Chiang 
Kai-shek,” “Welcome Wang Ching-wei” (the leader of the 
Kuomintang radical wing), “Exterminate Communism,” 
“Cultivate Democracy,” “Exterminate Feudalism,” etc. 

In spite of the probable instability thus indicated, this is 
no doubt the most serious rupture that the Nanking govern- 
ment has yet faced. Although actual fighting has so far been 
on a small scale, it is pointed out by neutral observers in the 
North that much ground has been gained in sections of Honan, 
Shantung, Anhui and Hupeh provinces by the northern coali- 
tion as the result of a long series of factional negotiations. 

Not the least serious aspect of the situation, from the view- 
point of the central government, is the financial. Orders were 
issued from Peiping for the seizure of the Tientsin customs 
receipts, which means the cutting off of Nanking’s revenue 
at the rate of $4,000,000 yearly, it is estimated. The 5 per cent 
set aside by Nanking for payment on the foreign loans is to 
be remitted to the Inspector General of Customs at Shanghai, 
it was announced. In this way Yen Hsi-shan has endeavored 
to keep himself free of foreign entanglement. It is admitted, 
however, to be a grave precedent from the foreign point of 
view, since the next General to upset the national customs 
machinery may not be so scrupulous. T. V. Soong, Finance 
Minister for the Nanking government, asserts that the original 
5 per cent is not now sufficient to meet China’s foreign obliga- 
tions, due to decline in currency value, and that therefore a 
serious shortage in the sums pledged to foreign loans is due 
before the end of June. 


PHILIPPINE ISSUES 


Defeat in the Senate, April 23, of the amendment which 
Senator Shortridge of California proposed to attach to the 
Harris immigration bill, was considered as indicative of the 
failure of all attempts to pass anti-Filipino legislation at this 
session of the American Congress. The proposed amendment 
would have excluded Filipinos as immigrants to the United 
States for a period of five years. 

However, hearings were opened by the House of Repre- 
sentatives immigration committee on May 7 on the Welch 
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bill, which is designed to exclude Filipinos entirely. This 
bill was introduced by Representative Welch of California. 
Opposition has been vigorously expressed by Hawaiian sugar 
interests and by opponents of independence who feel that 
such action would make the granting of full Philippine auton- 
omy inescapable. 

Meantime a new bill for provisional independence has 
been introduced into the lower House by Representative 
Knutson of Minnesota, and hearings are in progress before 
the House insular affairs committee. The Senate committee 
on territories and insular possessions is making arrangements 
for hearings that will bring out the testimony of the Secre- 
taries of State, War and Navy on the problem of independ- 
ence. Senator King, who has had an independence bill before 
the committee for a long time, is making renewed demands 
for its reporting out before the Senate. 


Reflections 


EDITORIAL OPINION ON THE PACIFIC 


These reprints are chosen as reflecting diverse points of view in and around the 
Pacific upon problems uppermost in the news of the area. They are not selected, in 
any instance, as indicative of the editorial attitude of Paciric AFFAIRS. 


AUSTRALIA’S PROBLEMS 


From the Commercial, Manchester, April 10, 1930 

A fortnight ago our City Editor wrote that the Australian Government 
was strenuously tackling the economic crisis in which the country found itself. 
Since that date events have occurred which add even greater force to the truth 
of the statement. The decision to establish a true Central Reserve Bank is 
one notable step forward, while the actual prohibition and the virtual prohi- 
bition by a 50 per cent surcharge of certain classes of imported goods is cer- 
tainly a drastic enough attempt to grapple with the exchange difficulties. It is 
no use crying over spilt milk, but Australia in the past has not lacked salutary 
words of advice from competent observers in this and other countries which, if 
heeded, would have spared her much of her present embarrassment. In 
November, 1928, we wrote of the vicious circle of rising wages and increasing 
tariit duties, resulting in ever higher costs of production, and said then that 
primary production, upon which Australia’s future development naturally 
depended, was the first to suffer as a result of the protection of secondary 
industries in which Australia could hardly hope to compete successfully in 
world trade. We added that the prosperity of agriculture in its various forms 
in the past, owing to successive favourable seasons, had tended to obscure the 
gravity of the consequences which would inevitably result from even a few 
lean years. The lean years have now come with a vengeance. 
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Whether the measure to restrict imports will be successful in righting the 
situation or not is another matter. The restriction at any rate is not a political 
move, and it is generally admitted either that exports must be increased or 
imports diminished. At the annual meeting of the Bank of Australasia last 
week the chairman declared that the true solution for Australia was substan- 
tially to reduce her costs of production, and if she could not largely increase 
her exports to restrict her imports. The present restrictive measures, however, 
might increase costs of production if people in Australia persisted in buying 
the articles excluded. The codperation of the whole country will therefore be 
necessary for the success of the scheme, and since it involves the possibility of 
such dangerous results it is well that a definite time limit will in all probability 
be fixed for its operation. 


NEW ZEALAND IN THE PACIFIC 
From the Christchurch (N. Z.) Sun, March 26, 1930 


Possibly because New Zealand, although geographically one of the Pacific 
countries, is linked by sympathy, commerce and tradition with Great Britain 
and Ireland, the average New Zealander has little active interest in the other 
peoples of the Pacific or in the racial and economic problems that they face, 
problems whose solution must inevitably influence this Dominion’s future 
status in the Pacific, the Empire and the world. 

This apathy is regrettable for several reasons, one of the least important 
being that it convicts New Zealanders of the narrow insularity and the self- 
satisfied nationalism which they find so maddening in some Englishmen and 
some Americans. Insularity was no great fault so long as we were only 
learning to walk among the nations: we did not then pretend to take any 
part in international affairs, and no other country expected us to show a keen 
interest in world political or social questions. But now that we have won full 
national status (in and through the British Commonwealth) we ought to be 
showing some signs of a wider political vision, and the first new field that opens 
to us is the Pacific. 

It is encouraging to read, there‘sre, that the New Zealand branch of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, and more particularly the Canterbury group, 
which held its annual meeting last evening, is not satisfied to rest on the oars 
of past achievement—culminating in its representation at the Kyoto conference 
last October—but has outlined fresh schemes of study and publicity for the 
coming year. As yet the actual membership of the institute in New Zealand 
is limited to groups of enthusiasts, but the enthusiasts are drawn from all 
schools of political thought and from widely-differing occupations, so that 
neither party nor class interests endanger the valuable national service upon 
which the institute has embarked. The Canterbury group has wisely decided 
to concentrate for the next year on the Pacific problems that come closest to 
the heart of the Dominion, and members can be assured of wide public interest 
in their handling of such projects as ““The Americanisation of New Zealand,” 
“Samoa’s Place in the Pacific,” and “Reciprocal Trade With the East.” 

There are places at the group table for all men and women having the 
time and inclination to assist in its researches; and other citizens can help by 
showing that their interest, while perhaps as yet more passive than active, 
has at any rate awakened to the part that our country must play, whether 
she cares to or not, in the further history of this ocean that washes the home 
shores of half the human race. 
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THE PROLETARIAN MERGER 


From the Kokumin, as translated in the Trans-Pacific (American), Tokyo, 
April 17, 1930 

The proletarian movement for a merger is developing into a struggle be- 
tween two great unified groups, the Social Democrats leading one and the 
Labor-Farmer party the other. One extraordinary feature of the last election 
aside from the splendid victory of the Minseito was the increase of the 
Kokumin Doshikai representatives at the expense of proletarian candidates. 
Both the Kokumin Doshikai, or Business Men’s Party, and the proletarian 
parties had a common objective for attack in the alleged corruption of the old 
parties. The doubled number of the Doshikai representatives was partly due 
to scandal involving their opponents, and it was remarkable that this did not 
work to the advantage of the proletarian parties also. The latter lost ground 
chiefly because of strife and discord within their own camps. There is another 
cause but what that may be is a question which should be assiduously examined 
by proletarians themselves. Our own observation is that their defeat was due 
to their persistence in stirring class animosity. ‘They would not have done 
so had they been aware that class warfare is considered undesirable by their 
fellow subjects. 

Class warfare is the guiding spirit of Marxism that has recently been intro- 
duced here. There is a saying in the East equivalent to “‘noblesse oblige,” 
urging those of the upper classes to be courteous and sympathetic to men below 
them and telling those of lower station to be moderate and obedient. This 
means harmony among the classes, and has been a moral tradition of the 
nation. If it is the intention of the proletarian parties to eliminate this tradi- 
tion from the national spirit, they may effectively excite enmity against capital- 
ists but will be detested by the majority. The proletarian parties paid dearly 
for class warfare. 

It is an absurd idea of Marxists to consider that class animosity is the 
only means of asserting Socialism or Communism. Modern Socialism attaches 
special importance to labor, attacking the wealthy classes for their idle life 
and denouncing them as social parasites. Some call the right of possession 
theft; others insist that land should be given to workers only, while Lenin 
said that men who refused to work should not be allowed to eat. Another 
thinker had it that although death of dignitaries and noblemen would not 
cause any inconvenience to society, the death of 3,000 leading producers would 
be ruinous to general welfare. All these ideas point to the value of labor. 

Considered from this point of view, the existence of the proletarian parties 
is significant. Criticism of the indolent life of the leisure classes and defense 
of the rights of the laboring classes are functions entrusted to the proletarian 
parties. Policies included in their programs are for the most part concurrent 
with this spirit. The discontinuance of grants-in-aid for protecting capi- 
talists, the creation of duties upon property, taxes upon unearned incomes, 
levies upon interest and the increase of succession duties are all part of their 
protest against the idle life of the wealthy classes. The repeal of customs 
duties upon daily necessities, the abolition of miscellaneous duties and public 
management of communications, electricity, gas and water and public opera- 
tion of central markets are intended to safeguard the interests of laborers. 

If the object of the proletarian movement is protection of the working 
classes and an attack upon wealthy men of leisure, the policies of the proletarian 
parties will be enthusiastically supported because the people of Japan dislike 
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the idea of life without work. They resemble neither capitalists of the West, 
devoted to prodigality, nor the decadent wealthy Chinese who take pride in 
their long nails. The proletarian movement advocating hard labor inspires 
hope. We think that they had better call themselves hard-working parties. 
They should know that the British Labor party does not insist upon class 
warfare and rejects Marxism. 

Let the proletarian parties throw aside the doctrine of class warfare and 
stick to the principle of hard labor, and then they cannot fail to bring about 
their merger. They will also find themselves supported by the public. 


BIRTH CONTROL CLINICS FOR SHANGHAI 
From the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, April 10, 1930 


Under the auspices of the National Young Men’s Christian Association a 
meeting was held recently of the leading medical men of the city for the 
discussion and exchange of ideas on the possibility of disseminating contracep- 
tive knowledge on a better organized basis. The move is certainly opportune, 
and well deserves the serious attention of those who have Chinese social well- 
being at heart. We have repeatedly in these columns shown our favorable 
attitude towards the general theory and practice of Neo-Malthusianism; but 
we have also made clear its limitations and the care which must be exercised 
in advocating it and in the actual dissemination of contraceptive information. 
Birth control is a weapon, a very sharp weapon; but it is double-bladed, and 
cuts both ways. When wrongly applied, it may mean the decimation and even 
extinction of the more gifted stocks in the population, which we already wit- 
ness in some of the Western countries where the matter has not yet come 
under state or public control. When wisely and properly administered, it may 
result in an alleviation of poverty, disease, delinquency and vice and may bring 
about an elevation in the standard of social life such as we now find in the 
Netherlands, where the matter has for years come under state supervision. 
That China stands in dire need of some form of population limitation and 
that contraception easily supplies the best method goes without question. The 
question is rather who or what agency is going to take up the responsibility. 
Ever since the visit of Mrs. Sanger in 1921, such responsibility has been left 
in the hands of quacks, mountebanks, and self-styled specialists who have 
exploited to the utmost for fame, for money, or for both. The National Gov- 
ernment and provincial governments, with their newly organized Ministry of 
Health and Boards of Health, are of course the logical agencies for shoulder- 
ing the delicate burden. But before these official agencies are sufficiently organ- 
ized and before they come to fully realize the dangerous possibilities of an 
otherwise perfectly useful and valuable weapon if left in the hands of charla- 
tans and other irresponsibles, may we propose, as a beginning, that a few 
experimental clinics be established in Shanghai, under the joint auspices of the 
Bureau of Health of Greater Shanghai and the Municipal Health Department 
of the Settlement, each put in charge of a doctor and a few well-trained nurses 
who will mete out contraceptive information to individual families whose 
justification, economic, physical or otherwise have been first investigated into. 
We emphasize the word “individual,” because we do not believe there is any 
need in such vital but delicate matters for organized propaganda, agitation, or 
movement, especially when there is no obstruction rooted in religion or in other 
aspects of tradition which will make any intelligent spread of birth-control 
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knowledge difficult. It is said that as a result of the conference referred to 
above, Mrs. Margaret Sanger may be invited to come to China again. We 
beg to question the necessity. On the other hand, it goes without saying that 
we cannot agree either with the position taken by Mr. Young in his article on 
the subject of birth control in this issue. 


APRIL MADNESS 
From P. and T. Times (British), Tientsin, April 18, 1930 


It took Mr. Lionel Curtis, so he said in his farewell speech at Shanghai, 
only a few days “to discover that ‘the Shanghai mind’ was not the mind of 
Shanghai.” Had he remained in the Model Settlement a couple of months 
longer he might have had serious doubts whether “the Shanghai mind” and 
“the mind of Shanghai” were not identical. It was announced some weeks 
ago that at the Annual General Meeting of the Ratepayers of the Inter- 
national Settlement a resolution would be introduced authorizing and in- 
structing the Council “to make forthwith representations to the Powers 
concerned with a view to securing an increase in the number of Chinese 
members of the Council from three to five.” At the meeting held on Wednes- 
day afternoon this resolution was put forward with the unanimous support of 
the Council. It appears to have been vigorously attacked by a British Bar- 
rister, Mr. R. G. MacDonald, and when put to the vote was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority. Mr. MacDonald inveighed against the Council’s 
“‘weak-kneed policy,” and laid the blame for what he considered the intention 
to “give away the Settlement” upon the shoulders of Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
We are not in the habit of making predictions regarding the future in China, 
but on this occasion we depart from our usual custom, and prophesy that ere 
long the foreign community of Shanghai—and possibly foreign communities in 
other parts of China—will have cause bitterly to regret the action taken in the 
Town Hall on April 16, 1930. 

The Council of the International Settlement, at the present moment, con- 
sists of nine foreigners (six Britons, two Japanese and one American) elected 
on a restricted franchise confined to foreign ratepayers, and three Chinese, 
elected by the local Chinese Ratepayers’ Association. At the Annual! General 
Meeting held in April, 1926, a resolution was carried by an overwhelming 
majority to the effect that: 

“In the opinion of this meeting the participation of Chinese residents in 
the government of the Settlement is desirable, and that the council be hereby 
authorized and instructed to make forthwith representations to the Powers 
concerned with a view to securing the addition of three Chinese members at 
an early date.” 

The local Chinese community was not satisfied with this concession, and 
still pressed for equal representation; and as a result of protracted negotiations 
it was announced, on April 6, 1928, that a compromise had been reached 
whereby the Chinese Ratepayers’ Association would elect three Chinese Coun- 
cillors, and six other Chinese, not as full members of the Council, but as 
members of the various Council Committees. This was clearly recognized, at 
the time, to be a modus vivendi. The agitation on the part of Chinese political 
organization for equal representation continued, and though the Council did 
not feel that the time to make this concession had arrived, it decided to take a 
further step forward, and increase the number of Chinese Councillors from 
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three to five. This would still have left the Foreign Councillors with a 
majority of four on the Council. 

In view of the known policy of the British and American Governments 
it can never, we fancy, have been contemplated that there would be serious 
opposition to this innovation. With that policy there are many foreigners in 
China who disagree. But the wiser of them are using their energies not to 
flout and defy their Governments, but to apply the brake in the matter of 
concessions which, in their opinion, are premature. In Tientsin, the British 
Community, which has not been hampered by the international issues that 
would arise in the case of Shanghai, has already found it possible to meet 
Chinese aspirations for equal representation in the Municipal government. 
And though the system may not be ideal—it leads, for instance, to protracted 
bilingual meetings, and to continuous bargaining from which the Chinese 
appear -to derive most of the advantage—it works. The British and the 
Chinese communities have, since the enforcement of the present Municipal 
Regulations, worked amicably together, and there are probably few among 
the more responsible Chinese residing in the area who cherish any desire to 
alter the present arrangement. 

In Shanghai, of course, the situation is different. The notice convening a 
meeting of the Ratepayers has to be signed by no fewer than eleven foreign 
Consuls. The Council itself is composed of five nationalities. And the inter- 
ests that would be affected by any premature concessions are far more substan- 
tial than those of the British Area in Tientsin. Nevertheless no intelligent 
foreign ratepayer in Shanghai can be ignorant of the facts that the present 
system cannot endure indefinitely; that concessions yielding greater participa- 
tion in the government of the Municipality must be made—if not with good 
grace, under coercion—in the near future; and that the British and American 
Governments are displaying increasing reluctance to maintain substantial 
armed forces in the Settlement for the protection of their nationals. It was, 
it is true, Sir Austen Chamberlain who, so far as Britain is concerned, initiated 
the policy of the surrender of our rights and privileges in China. But it was 
the Government of which he was a member that despatched the Defence 
Force to Shanghai—a measure which has cost the British taxpayer some mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, and which, the Conservative Secretary of State for 
War, more than a year ago, warned the China Association could not be 
regarded as other than a temporary expedient. If the Conservative Govern- 
ment were to return to power tomorrow, there is no reason to suppose that it 
would repudiate Sir Austen Chamberlain’s policy of December, 1926-January, 
1927. If a Labour Government, or a Liberal Government, were to be in 
power—as well as in office—there is good reason to fear that the policy of 
making concessions to Chinese nationalistic aims would be accelerated rather 
than retarded. It is useless, therefore, from the practical point of view— 
indeed worse than useless—to affront or defy the British Government. The 
most probable effect of a contumacious policy will be to unite the Labour and 
Liberal members in their determination to rid themselves of further obligations 
in respect of the protection of the Shanghai community as soon as possible. 

It does not follow, of course, that the British and American ratepayers are 
solely or even mainly responsible for the rejection of the Council’s proposal for 
increased Chinese representation. The local Chinese press attributes the result 
of Wednesday’s vote to the action of the Japanese ratepayers. But as the attack 
upon the Council was led by a British subject, the British community will 
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not, so far as the Chinese are concerned, be able to escape a share of the blame. 
And in view of the present unstable conditions throughout the country, and 
the increasing number of Communist manifestations in various centres, Shang- 
hai included, it seems to be sheer madness to provoke instead of conciliating the 
better elements among the Chinese. At this very moment, at the invitation of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council, a distinguished British Jurist is investigating 
conditions in Shanghai on the spot, with a view to tendering impartial advice 
as to the reorganization of the Government of the Settlement. What view is 
he likely to take of such a deliberate and calculated rejection of a conciliatory 
gesture to the local Chinese? His recommendations must inevitably include a 
larger measure of participation in the municipal administration by the local 
Chinese. Is he also to have to offer suggestions for the coercion of those 
elements in the foreign community who regard any such concession as a “‘weak- 
kneed policy”—as an attempt to “give away the Settlement?” 

To the best of our belief the Japanese ratepayers could not have brought 
about the rejection of the Council’s proposal unless they had received substan- 
tial support from ratepayers of other nationalities. No matter who is to blame, 
however, the action of the majority at Wednesday’s meeting is almost certain 
to direct the attention of the Bricish, American, and Japanese Governments to 
the position in Shanghai, and to hasten, rather than postpone, changes in the 
direction of recognition of China’s sovereignty over the Settlement. Quos Deus 
vult perdere dementat prius. It would appear to be a very malign deity that 
is working on the minds of the Shanghai ratepayers at the present time. And 
the price that they may have to pay to offset the consequences of this April 
madness may well include heavy loss—not only to themselves, but to other 
foreign communities which are in no way implicated—and far more humiliat- 
ing and “weak-kneed” concessions than those that the Council recommended 
for their approval. 


HAITI AND THE UNITED STATES 
From the Review of South and Central America, London, April, 1930 


The United States investigating commission in Haiti has encountered some 
witnesses who have not hesitated to express their opinions bluntly. 

On March 4, several influential leaders of Haitian opinion stated that 
unless the United States prohibited the Council of State from meeting on 
April 14, to elect a President for the Republic, the people would revolt. 
Among those who made this statement was Mr. Antoin Regal, chairman of 
the Federated Committee of Patriotic Societies. 

Mr. Regal stated that the Council of State did not represent the nation. 
“It is only the clerk of the State Department at Washington.” Members 
were nominated on the recommendation of the High Commissioner, Brigadier- 
General Russell, of the United States Marine Corps, and he was the real 
ruler of Haiti. The President of Haiti was only a puppet, “the Council of 
State passes without discussion every law submitted by the High Commis- 
sioner, and if coming elections are made by the Council United States machine 
guns will plunge all Haiti in blood.” 

Mr. Dantes Bellegarde, former Minister to Paris, declared that, econom- 
ically, Haiti had retrogressed under the United States occupation. 

A message from New York, on March 10, stated that President Hoover 
had approved the plan for the choice by the groups opposed to President 
Borno’s Government of a candidate for provisional President. 
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OVER-EDUCATION IN JAPAN? 

From the Japan Weekly Chronicle (British), Kobe, April 10, 1930 

Is education being overdone in Japan? There is supposed to be a high 
standard of literacy in the country, though no one has ever yet defined what 
literacy is, beyond the ability to sign one’s own name, but it does not appear 
that this literacy has in any way assisted the people to earn their living. Per- 
haps a suspicion of this is dawning here and there, for it is reported that in 
Aichi Prefecture a number of the Middle Schools have failed to fill all their 
vacancies, and even when a second attempt was made there were still places 
left vacant. Apparently it is not a case of the applicants being intellectually 
inferior; in such cases it is usual to strain a point, or even two or three, and 
admit anybody for the sake of filling up the school. In this case, however, it 
was a question of lack of applicants, who had to be sought out and persuaded 
to enter. Of course this may be partly due to the hardness of the times, which 
prevents parents expending more money on their sons’ education after they 
have passed through the elementary school. But it is certain that a large 
number of the boys who go through the Middle Schools reap very little benefit 
from the added years of tuition, however much it may add to their chances in 
life to have had a Middle School education. The same phenomenon is said to 
obtain in the girls’ High Schools, where it is probably due to economic causes. 


MR. SNOWDEN’S BUDGET 
From the-New Statesman, London, April 19, 1930 

Mr. Snowden’s critics have raked the dictionary for terms to describe his 
Budget. Most of the adjectives begin with the letter “d’”; they range from 
depressing, dour and drastic to demagogic, depredatory and disastrous. All 
this is natural enough in those whose pockets are dipped into. But money has 
to be raised to meet a huge prospective deficit, and it has to be raised, as we 
pointed out last week, in peculiarly unfavourable circumstances. Having 
regard to these circumstances, and putting aside passion and prejudice, we 
cannot find serious fault with Mr. Snowden’s solution of his problem. Though 
his proposals may offer little to be enthusiastic about, they are, at any rate, 
honest and sound, and they make for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—or, if you will, the smallest unhappiness of the smallest number. From 
a political point of view the Budget has provoked the Left wing of the Labour 
Party as well as the Conservatives—of course, for quite different reasons. 
But it will have the approval not only of the main body of the Government’s 
supporters, but of the Liberals also, since it follows, as some of them have 
declared, the best Gladstonian traditions. 

ANO-NE! 
From the Osaka Mainichi, March 6, 1930 

Mr. Tanuki, who himself writes a Roman hand of no mean variety, has 
dashed off a note on the subject of Romaji signs at the stations. 

“T understand,” says Mr. Tanuki, “that the Railway Minister has been 
asked to discontinue the old style Romaji and substitute ‘Nihonshiki Romaji,’ 
one of the reasons given being that only an English-speaking person would 
know how to pronounce ‘Chiba’—that a German would pronounce it some- 
thing like ‘Hiba,’ an Italian would say ‘Kiba,’ and a Frenchman ‘Schiba.’ 

“By all means let us adopt the Nihonshiki type of Romaji which would 
render it “Tiba.’ 

“Then NOBODY will know how to pronounce it.” 
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ARE WE CIVILIZED? 

Human Culture in Perspective 

By Robert H. Lowie 

Harcourt Brace and Company, New York, 1929 


Puck, had he been a learned anthropologist on vacation, 
might well have written such a book as this. It may or may 
not be a good thing to destroy the illusions of perfectly re- 
spectable folk about their own respectability. But this book 
will certainly do that very thing. One is never quite sure 
whether its thesis is to prove how essentially barbarous are 
the moderns or how excellently civilized were the ancients 
and are the primitives. At best the author regards both as 
having much the same human traits: stupidity, extreme in- 
ertia and conservatism, a certain urge to imitativeness, and, 
flashing rarely, a spark of genius to which alone “progress” 
—for better or worse—has been due. Modern man has been 
lucky in that, because of his greater numbers, these sparks 
have tended to occur more frequently. Yet the mere fact of 
having street cars or washing machines does not postulate any 
recent breeding out of a race of supermen. ‘The savage is 
quite as rational as ourselves. That means, of course, that he 
is not quite rational.” 

So with bold factual strokes and much frank verbal color- 
ing the author paints a life size historical portrait of man- 
kind. The result is rather grim, not very flattering, and cer- 
tainly humbling—unless perchance you happen to be a primi- 
tive savage. His chapters, crammed with staccato detail, 
open out one by one the vistas of man’s past and present life 
in the perspective they assume through the eyes of an anthro- 
pologist. He reduces to “twaddle” and “fiddlesticks” much 
current belief on such matters as geographic determinism, 
heredity, mental and racial superiorities, and progress. One 
feels that here at last is someone who, with the correct ob- 
jectivity of the true scientist, puts man and man’s ideas into 
their place. Yet the obvious degree to which the writer, 
behind that objectivity, revels in it all cannot but make us 
smile at times, if rather wanly. Again we may catch an ex- 
hilarating appreciation of the relative worth of our primitive 
forebears as compared with our extremely barbarous imme- 
diate ancestors, not to mention contemporaries. At least we 
are allowed at regular intervals the comforting knowledge 
[603] 
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that man compares favorably on the whole with his relative, 
the chimpanzee. 

This book, and books like it, if such exist, have a most im- 
portant value, not only for the man who believes what the 
scientists tell him but also for some of the scientists. They 
can act as an antidote to that lack of perspective which comes 
with exclusive familiarity and preoccupation with the life of 
one human group. Culture is relative. People whose ways 
of living are different from our own are not necessarily less 
advanced, less cultured. Emotional and evaluational terms 
must be used with caution about such people and ways of 
living. Generalizations cannot be made concerning humanity 
and human progress until we have looked backward for per- 
spective and outward for comparison. 

Without doubt Puck on your bookshelf would prove in- 
formative, annoying, and stimulating. —F. M. KEESING. 


CHINA: THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
By L. H. Dudley Buxton 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, N. Y., 1929. G$5.00 


We are once more indebted to the distinguished author of 
“The Peoples of Asia” for a scholarly and fascinating account 


of China and the Chinese people. In “China: the Land and 
the People,” Professor Buxton presents a refreshing viewpoint 
of anthropo-geography by correlating geographic influences 
with human activities. Roughly speaking, about two-thirds of 
the book deals with the land and its physiographic environ- 
ment, embodying such topics as topography, soil, climate, flora 
and fauna and natural products. The remaining one-third of 
the work treats of man and his activities, such as the probable 
origin and the geographical distribution of the Chinese and 
other ethnic stocks in and around China, considerations on 
ethnology and ethnography, ethico-religious systems, political 
and social organization, and agriculture, commerce and in- 
dustry. 

A mine of facts, scientifically classified and adequately 
presented, claims our first attention in reading Professor Bux- 
ton’s work. We are brought to a vivid realization that a vast 
country such as China, with a territory exceeding four million 
square miles, has an immense variety in climate, plants and 
animals. Detailed discussions are made on the chief food 
plants, fruit trees, tropical plants, leguminous plants, vegetable 
and animal oils which the Chinese ordinarily use. Mainly on 
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the basis of physiography and geology, a system of scientific 
division of the geographical area under study is recommended. 
This greatly facilitates the author’s description of topography, 
the structure and history of land formations of China and her 
dependencies. A chapter on the climate is written by Mr. 
W. G. Kendrew. 

The study of natural history is made more interesting 
when its relationship with man is adequately emphasized. In 
this Professor Buxton has admirably succeeded. The origin 
of the Chinese culture on the oases in northwest China, and 
the subsequent development of the agricultural society by the 
Chinese, is sharply contrasted with the nomad culture of 
several racial groups in the steppe country bordering China 
to the northwest. Cultural conflict as well as cultural diffusion 
have been dwelt upon. There is an interesting discussion of the 
contrasts between agricultural and social and cultural ‘life, 
including the form of government, ancestral reverence and the 
system of education. The discussion of Chinese agricultural 
methods will particularly interest western readers as the main 
differences between Chinese and western methods of farming 
are vividly described. The evolution from handicraft to mod- 
ern industry is summarized. Geographic influence is believed 
to be an important determinant in the cultivation of wheat 
and millet in north China and rice growing in south China. 
These differences have also produced marked distinction in 
social habits and organization of the Chinese in north and 
south China. It is suggested that difference in stature of the 
Chinese in various parts of China may be due to heredity and 
environment. In innumerable instances Professor Buxton 
shows us the influences of the geographic environment upon 
the inhabitants. 

On some controversial matters, as our author states, more 
research is needed before valid conclusions may be drawn. 
Among such are included the origin of the Chinese people 
and racial admixture between Chinese and other ethnic ele- 
ments in and around China. However, as to the antiquity of 
the Chinese and their prehistoric culture, it seems that more 
positive evidence has recently come to light. A skull of 
Sinanthropus Pekinensis was discovered in Chou Kou Tien, 
west of Peiping, in December, 1929. This discovery may 
possibly modify the author’s view as expressed on pages 41-42 
and also in parts of Chapter X. 

Certain minor changes in the book might be suggested. 
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For instance, on account of the paucity of quantitative data 
about China, one wonders whether the statement on p. 120, 
respecting the expenditure for tobacco of the Chinese as con- 
stituting 1% of their family income, portrays the general eco- 
nomic and social condition throughout China. Judging from 
certain local surveys recently made in sections of north China, 
a higher percentage relating to the expenditure for amuse- 
ments, mainly for tobacco, is obtained than what our author 
estimates for the whole of China. These local surveys are of 
limited scope and cover the lower strata of Chinese society. 
Possibly the discussion of the national flag on p. 43 and that 
of political divisions on p. 181 need revision, if recent changes 
are considered. —CHEN TA. 
AMERICA CHALLENGED 


By Lewis F. Carr 
Macmillan, New York, 1929. G$3.50 


The author of “America Challenged” has both a convic- 
tion and a purpose. His conviction is that the American 
“family farm” is fundamental to the stability and welfare of 
the United States and that this institution is seriously in 
danger. His purpose is to state this danger so convincingly 
that Americans will see in this danger a real challenge, and 
do something about it. 

Viewed either as an enterprise for profit, or as a job, farm- 
ing in the United States does not pay. It does not yield ade- 
quate returns on the capital invested or a decent wage to the 
farmer as a worker. Mr. Carr believes that on the average 
the American farmer is getting only about 25 to 30 cents per 
day for his labor. The highly regarded American standard 
of living certainly cannot be maintained on anything like that. 
The author intimates that he has a very wide acquaintance 
among farmers in various sections, including the most pros- 
perous ones, and he knows almost no one who is really making 
money. 

America has emerged as a rich industrial nation—and the 
farmer has been left at the post. In .the struggle between 
capitalist and laborer both have benefited and prospered, 
which has only served to make it harder for the farmer. He 
must buy everything he wants in an expensive, highly pro- 
tected market, pay transportation charges which will reward 
both the owners and the workers according to what they deem 
to be their deserts, pay taxes on a constantly rising scale to be 
used for many things he does not need nor want. At the same 
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time he must sell his staple products—cotton, wheat, corn, and 
the like—at a world market price. He gets caught both ways, 
and he does not like it. 

In describing the predicament of the American farmer, 
Mr. Carr is both clear and emphatic. One may be pardoned, 
perhaps, for doubting whether it is quite as bad as he says it 
is. This reviewer is not convinced by the sort of statistical evi- 
dence that the author uses, nor impressed with some of his 
interpretation of history. Nevertheless, even if it is only half 
as bad as he says it is, it is serious. When it comes to telling 
us what is to be done to rescue the farmer and save the 
American “family farm” our author is less clear. Obviously 
the farmer must get more for his products, or produce more 
per family, or both. Mr. Carr appears to favor both. He 
does not face the dilemma arising from greatly increased pro- 
duction due to the increased efficiency which he advocates. 
Artificial means must be resorted to if higher prices are to be 
realized, even with present production. If this were to be 
increased 50 per cent, which it might well be, the difficulties 
surrounding any of the artificial means as yet suggested would 
be vastly aggravated. 

This book does a real service in emphasizing the predica- 
ment of the American farmer; as a contribution to the solution 
of the problem it does not get us very far. The fact is, of 
course, that farming is at the same time a business enterprise 
and a highly technical art. To expect to find in a large pro- 
portion of the population the combination of abilities leading 
to farming success in an increasingly competitive world is 
being quite unjustifiably optimistic. Would not many of our 
family farmers be better off working for some one else? I 
have some personal acquaintance with two agricultural enter- 
prises here in Hawaii—growing pineapples for canning and 
sugar cane to produce raw sugar. It is mostly done by highly 
organized corporation agriculture. The workers get about 
ten times as much as Mr. Carr says the average farmer in the 
United States gets for his labor. The investors in these enter- 
prises are not complaining very much. I lived on a fairly 
successful New England farm for a part of my boyhood and 
know that the character and ability of those who ran it were 
comparable to the qualities of those in responsible positions 
in Hawaiian agriculture. Our ordinary laborer here could 
no more operate that New England farm than he could -edit 
an encyclopedia. Is the “family farm” really the answer for 
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large sections of America? Is the population there really 
up to it? I wonder. —A. L. DEAN. 


RACE AND POPULATION PROBLEMS 
By H. G. Duncan 
Longmans, Green, New York, 1929. G$2.50 


It was inevitable that out of the vast flow of rhetoric re- 
lating to the subject of race immediately following the Euro- 
pean War, there should evolve a series of attempts at a more 
or less scientific analysis of this absorbing field. Professor 
Duncan is among those who within recent years have sought 
to subject this highly charged area to a critical survey. For 
it is after all the author’s treatment of the question of race 
which lends special merit and interest to the book; the second 
half of the study centering around the problem of numbers, 
including the various theories of population and the factors 
affecting the growth and decline of population, possess far 
less of originality and substance for the lay reader than Book 
One relating to race. 

Dr. Duncan brings to his task most of the deficiencies as 
well as the advantages of the method of the academic soci- 
ologist. His book takes the form of a text intended primarily 
for “courses in population in universities,” and for that reason 
includes much material that the informed student of social 
relations will find somewhat trite. This method has the ad- 
vantage, however, of providing the introductory student with a 
body of readily comprehended data and a set of working con- 
cepts. In order to cover such a wide range of material, the 
author is compelled to deal very sketchily with each topic, 
a necessary deficiency which is apparent throughout the book. 
Some 650 quotations and citations utilized within the compass 
of a 400-page book obviously preclude the possibility of ade- 
quately discussing and evaluating the findings and points of 
view presented. The result is likely to be confusing to the 
uninitiated and distressingly mutilated to the informed. 

The lay readers of PACIFIC AFFAIRS will probably find 
Chapter VI, “The Amalgamation of Races,” and Part III, 
“The Movements of Population and the Diffusion of Cul- 
ture,” of primary interest. Here the author brings together 
some of the research findings and the current sociological and 
anthropological theory with regard to the contacts and spread 
of population and culture and the parallel amalgamation of 
the races. The average discussion of population problems is 
woefully weak at these points, and Dr. Duncan has rendered 
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a real service by forcefully injecting this point of view into 
the consideration of Population and Race. 
—ANDREW W. LIND. 


THE ECONOMICS OF AUSTRALIAN COAL 
By F. R. E. Mauldon 
Melbourne University Press (Macmillan), Melbourne, 1929. 10s 6d 

Australia, by virtue of its comparative isolation, in large 
measure escaped the industrial ills which have constantly beset 
the great coal-producing countries of the western world since 
1919. By 1928, however, the same world-wide tendencies 
which had wrought distress in the coal industries of Europe 
became painfully manifest in Australia, where the coal in- 
dustry found itself facing a serious crisis which has not yet 
passed. The developments since the war in the use of oil- 
fuel, of hydro-electric power, the more effective utilisation of 
coal itself, the growth of coal production in the Far East and 
South Africa have resulted in a permanently decreased de- 
mand for Australian coal both at home and in the export 
markets. The industry, more particularly the black-coal in- 
dustry, is consequently over-manned, over-equipped and 
struggling under an increasing burden of overhead costs. 

In the face of such a situation it is fortunate that Mr. 
Mauldon’s careful and dispassionate study of the problem 
should have appeared. His book gives a practical and ex- 
haustive analysis, first of the development and organisation 
of the Australian coal industry, then of the industry’s imme- 
diate difficulties of over-capacity, industrial disputes and costs 
in general, and proceeds to a consideration of various plans 
which have been or might be adopted as palliatives for the 
present until more fundamental remedies such as amalgama- 
tion, cartellization, rationalization, collective contracts and 
so on, may be applied. 

Unlike Japan, Australia’s coal problem is not one of 
supply. With about one-fortieth of the world’s coal reserves, 
the Commonwealth is better endowed than Africa, South 
America, New Zealand and the rest of Oceania. “Only one 
country of the Western Pacific, China, has reserves which 
probably overshadow those of the Commonwealth.” More- 
over the great bulk of these reserves is concentrated in one 
area of some 16,000 square miles extending along 160 miles 
of New South Wales coast line on each side of Sydney. Al- 
though geological conditions are favorable, the application of 
machine methods to Australian black-coal mining has lagged 
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a good deal behind the best practice of other countries and 
exploitation has often been conducted most wastefully. None 
the less in output per mine-worker Australia is exceeded only 
by the United States. 

That the crucial problem is one of persistently falling de- 
mand, becomes abundantly evident in Mr. Mauldon’s cogent 
analysis. Export markets have shrunk because of developing 
local production, because of competition from South African, 
Chinese and Indian coals, and because of industrial fluctua- 
tions. In both home and foreign markets the growing use of 
substitutes such as oil and electricity serves to contract the 
demand still further. And because this demand is, in eco- 
nomic jargon, not very elastic, “‘a rise in the price of coal is 
more certain to increase the available substitutes . . . than a 
fall in its price to increase the demand for coal itself.” Super- 
imposed on these uncontrollable conditions of demand, is the 
factor of costs. Under the constantly increasing burden of 
labour and overhead costs the Australian coal industry which 
in 1913 was producing some of the cheapest coal in the world, 
is now producing some of the dearest. 

Mr. Mauldon devotes the three final chapters to possible 
solutions of the present problems, giving a critical estimate of 
such immediate devices as stablization through government 
action to reduce prices, or alternatively to reduce industrial 
dissidence (as for example by conciliation on the American 
model) and examining such fundamental schemes of national- 
isation as those previously mentioned in this review. His own 
suggested solution working over a number of years would in- 
volve amalgamation among the more efficient collieries, clos- 
ing down some of the less efficient with suitable provision for 
the investors and employees affected, an immediate ban against 
the opening of new mines to be followed by a system of State 
licensing of collieries, so as ultimately to bring the industry’s 
productive capacity into line with the national demand. 

—W.L. H. 


LENIN, THE REVOLUTION OF 1917 (Collected Works), 2 Vols. 
International Publishers, New York, 1929. G$4.00 per Vol. 


The heat from the glowing embers of the Russian Revolu- 
tion is still too intense to allow any biography of such a man 
as Lenin to be written in a cool, disinterested light. But if 
there are any documents that in future years will be sources 
of information for biographers, outstanding among them will 
be Lenin’s Collected Works. They are not documents pre- 
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pared by Lenin to defend or apologize or explain his actions; 
they are the documents that laid the foundation of the Revolu- 
tion, and, afterwards, directed the course of the Revolution. 

In two volumes, covering more than eight hundred pages, 
these Collected Works consist of articles, reports, speeches, 
resolutions and other data of Lenin’s during a period of five 
months. It is the only edition authorized by the V. I. Lenin 
Institute, Moscow. The material in Book I covers the period 
from March to June, or the first four months of the Revolu- 
tion of 1917. Book II extends from the beginning of June to 
the middie of July, “both books,” says a prefatory note, “con- 
stituting Volume XX of Lenin’s Collected Works (in Rus- 
sian). This, however, does not complete Lenin’s writings on 
the Revolution of 1917, since it does not include the period 
from the July days to the seizure of power and establishment 
of the Soviet Government in November. The material dealing 
with this period will be found in Volume XXI of the Col- 
lected Works” (Russian publication). 

“Lenin,” and “Russian Revolution” being almost synony- 
mous terms, his collected writing are, therefore, the inside story 
of the great Revolution—indeed, the very inside, the switch 
that turned on the current of revolutionary thought in tens of 
thousands of minds. For this reason the student of the Revolu- 
tion will find here enlightenment upon many events that may 
have been obscure to him before. And as a psychological 
study of a powerful mind, these writings are of unusual in- 
terest. Through them Lenin reveals to us the hourly trend 
of his thoughts, the manner in which he analyzed and met 
each crisis of the day, and, above all, his power never to lose 
sight of the goal ahead though in the throes of apparently 
overwhelming difficulties. —N. W. 
SHORT STORIES OUT OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
Compiled and Translated by John Cournos 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1929 

“There are no Tolstoys or Dostoevskys in Russia today,” 
says the translator in a Foreword, “but there are, nevertheless, 
several writers of considerable stature deserving of admira- 
tion. . . . Most of the good Russian story-tellers today are 
recorders, but superb of their kind, and quite apart from 
their artistic significance, by no means negligible, they have a 
value for the faithful picture they present of Russian life as 
it is lived today; far more faithful, one should add, than the 
picture presented by the political or sociological observer.” 
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This volume of more than two hundred pages is made up 
of sixteen short stories: three from the pen of Isaac Babel, 
of whom a Russian critic says: “Babel is heir to Maupassant 
in the structure of his stories and to Flaubert in the structure 
of phrase;” one by Leonid Leonov, who “‘is interested in the 
humbler types, ‘petty people’ as they are called in Russia, but 
who never writes in a commonplace way about them but 
exalts them to the dignity of symbols;” two by Aleksey N. 
Tolstoy, distantly related to the great Tolstoy, who, “unlike 
most Russians, is not a man of ideas, but is primarily a teller 
of tales;” two by Vsevolod Ivanov, of whom it is said “no 
living Russian writer, not even excluding Maxim Gorky, has 
experienced such hardship and adventure;” and two from 
“Russia’s one satirist,” Efim Zozulya. There is one story each 
from S. Sergeev-Tzensky, whose novel, “Transfiguration,” 
Gorky declared is one of the two greatest Russian novels pro- 
duced during this century; Boris Pilniak, whose novel ‘““Naked 
Year,” was much talked about; and Vladimir Lidin, Valentin 
Kataev, Glieb Alekseev and Mikhail Prishvin, the latter hav- 
ing written some of the best animal stories in the Russian 
language. —N. W. 


A BOOK OF INDIAN TALES 
By Charles Erskine Scott Wood 
The Vanguard Press, New York, 1929. G$2.00 


FAR PEOPLES 
By Grace Darling Phillips 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929. G$2.00 


TRAVELING SHOPS (Stories of Chinese Children) 


By Dorothy Rowe 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. G$2.00 


MARQUESAN LEGENDS 
By E. 8. Craighill Handy 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii, 1930 


It is doubtful if four books of legends could be further 
apart in purpose and execution. The tales about the North- 
west Indians are told for the love of the telling, and with the 
simplicity of great art. It is remarkable that twenty simple 
tales of the American Indians give, without any illustrations, 
such vivid pictures of the Indian country, the Indians them- 
selves, their humor, joys and fears. But how could it be other- 
wise with such glimpses as that of the hero, “beautiful as a 
cougar,” who says, “I have gone across the mountains to 
where the land runs to meet the sky, and there is the end of 
the world.” 

“Far Peoples,” on the other hand, is written for the pur- 
pose of creating international understanding. It is of special 
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value to educators interested in the Pacific for it contains folk- 
lore, songs, and poetry from India, China, Japan, Korea, the 
Philippines, and Russia, as well as Brazil and Africa. Al- 
though it is one of the University of Chicago publications 
in religious education, it has none of the sentimentality 
or condescension which is almost invariably found in books 
which religious organizations publish on foreign peoples. The 
purpose of the book is to give basic material for programs on 
any of these countries. In addition to the folklore, poetry and 
songs, are given games, refreshments, and dress of the peoples. 
Each section contains an introductory chapter about the per- 
son or persons from whom some of the stories were obtained. 
In thus obtaining well-known stories from foreigners residing 
in the Unitea States, some of them which are beautifully 
written elsewhere are given in this book in quite ordinary 
style. However, the book fills a real need and is a valuable 
assemblage of very usable and welcome material. 

“Traveling Shops” is apparently written to give English- 
speaking children a picture of the interesting shops of China 
and the children who patronize them. It has little folkloric 
background but would be better if it had its roots deeper in 
the soil of China. As it is, it is a pleasing book, but both 
stories and illustrations lack distinction. 

“Marquesan Legends” is a scientific recording of legends 
collected by Dr. Handy while in the Marquesas Islands in 
1920 and 1921. Dr. Handy devotes twelve pages to the study 
of the language, gives legends in Marquesan and English, and 
resumés of others in English. It is a valuable scientific work. 

—B. M. 


MEI LAN-FANG 
By George Kin Leung 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai 


This volume of 133 pages represents a tremendous amount 
of careful work and is a most valuable source of information 
regarding not only the life and work of this “Foremost Actor 
of China,” but also of the Chinese stage in general. 

The author is a recognized authority on the Chinese stage 
and is peculiarly well fitted to present his subject to an English 
reading public because of his ready command of English and 
a clear and pleasing literary style. His long residence in 
America fits him to understand the sort of thing foreigners 
want to know. 

The general outline of the book was originally compiled 
in Chinese by admirers of Mei Lan-fang, and has been incor- 
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porated here in translation by the author, along with chapters 
giving the results of his own investigations and others con- 
taining data from Chinese records. Mr. Leung lived in Mr. 
Mei’s home for many months during the progress of this 
work, and was aided in the way of manuscript criticism and 
suggestions by a number of highly qualified Chinese scholars. 
These facts guarantee the authoritative character of the work. 

There is a biographical account of Mei, a technical re- 
view of his artistic development and the type of drama which 
he portrays, and translations of critical analyses thereof by 
foremost Chinese scholars. Profuse and detailed color illus- 
trations and an excellent index render the volume attractive 
and invaluable as a reference on the Chinese drama. 


—B. G. 
DOLLARS FOR BULLETS 
By Harold Norman Denny 
The Dial Press, New York, 1929. G$4.00 


The story of American rule in Nicaragua, the title based 
on President Taft’s 1912 definition of his administration’s new 
policy in commercial intercourse—a substitution of “dollars 
for bullets” in South American dealings. 

The author deals with the history of American state de- 
partment interference in Nicaragua, and with the interpreta- 
tion, re-interpretation and “sometimes mis-interpretation” of 
the doctrine uttered by President Monroe (which, to quote 
Albert Bushnell Hart, is in purpose “preventing anyone from 
interfering with the Latin Americans except ourselves”). In 
addition to a careful and circumstantial recording of the 
frequently bloody course of diplomatic action in Nicaragua 
and the events which have caused, conditioned and grown out 
of such action, there is a detailed account of Wall Street trans- 
actions in the course of which he gives the bankers a clean 
bill of health. 

In summing up the “Profit and Loss” of the Dollar Diplo- 
macy he concedes the success of the United States in gaining 
her objective (exclusive control of the canal route), but at 
“an unexpectedly high cost in lives, money, trouble, and 
humiliation,” while “Nicaragua’s gains, undeniable though 
they are, have not been in proportion to the effort, the money 
and the blood which have been poured out.” “The dollars,” 
he concludes, “. . . have not done away with the bullets—not 
even with American bullets.” 411 pages, source material, 
maps, illustrations, etc. —B. G. 
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Note: All the following references to magazines published in the Orient are for Eng- 
lish language publications. National ownership of such publications is indicated. 


AGRICULTURE 

AGRICULTURAL REGIONS OF NorTH AMERICA; by Oliver E. Baker; Economic 
Geography, Worcester, Massachusetts, Vol. 6, No. 2, April, 1930. 

This is Part VIII of a long serial survey, and deals with the Pacific 
sub-tropical crop region of the continent. O. E. Baker is senior agricul- 
tural economist with the U. S$. Department of Agriculture. 

CANE-SUGAR PRODUCTION IN THE BritisH Empire; by C. J. Robertson; 
Economic Geography, Worcester, Massachusetts, Vol. 6, No. 2, April, 
1930. 

This article covers the source countries of particular interest to stu- 
dents of the Pacific, particularly Fiji and Mauritius which produce sur- 
pluses, and Australia, where the industry is “marginal” or carried on 
only by means of a high degree of protection. 

CocoNuT PLANTERS’ ORGANIZATION IN THE PHILIPPINES; by Dwight F. 
Davis; Commerce and Industry Journal, Manila, March, 1930. 

A discussion of the vital need for coéperation in the industrial and 
agricultural life of the Islands, by the Governor-General. 

HistoricaAL DiscussioN ON JAPANESE AGRICULTURE; by K. Ishizaka; re- 
viewed by Hoon K. Lee; Agricultural Economics Literature, United 
States Department of Agriculture Publication, March, 1930. 

Summary in English of the Japanese text of “one of the few that have 
been written” on the subject by a Japanese economist. ‘The reviewer is 
Senior Translator in the Economics Library of the United States Bureau 
of Agriculture. 

LAND UTILIZATION IN JAPAN; by Shiroshi Nasu; reviewed by O. E. Baker; 
Agricultural Economics Literature, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Publication, March, 1930. 

A brief summary of the main argument of the book and praise for its 
method, by the Senior Agricultural Economist with the United States 
Bureau. 

CHINA—DOMESTIC 

Civir War AND CoMMUNISM; unsigned ; the China Critic (Chinese), Shang- 
hai, April 17, 1930. 

“Scrutinising the situation from all angles, we cannot be blind to the 
probability of more wars after the one we are about to witness. ... In 
view of such circumstances, it behooves the leaders of all factions to place 
their cards on the table and summon sufficient courage to tackle one of 
the oldest political problems in China that literally has harassed the 
country from time immemorial ; namely, the undefined relations between 
the central government and the provinces.” 

SHorT NoTe ON THE ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT STATISTICAL SERV- 
ices, A, (in Chinese) ; by D. K. Lieu; the Statistical Monthly, Nanking, 
December, 1929. 
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CHINA—FOREIGN RELATIONS 


EconoMic DEVELOPMENT AND ForeIGN Co6PERATION; by a discussion 
group; the China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, April 24, 1930. 

“The following article is the result of careful and extensive discussion 
by a group of Chinese and foreigners who are interested in the possibilities 
of Sino-foreign financial codperation for the economic development of this 
country. There is no question that, for the welfare of the Chinese nations 
and her teeming population, economic development along modern lines is 
absolutely necessary, and foreign codperation would hasten such develop- 
ment and be therefore advantageous to China if it does not infringe on her 
sovereign rights or spell economic exploitation of her masses. The present 
scheme is one of the solutions proposed by the group with a view to ful- 
filling these conditions—The Advisory Editor.” 


Jaean’sS CHINA Poricy: A Historica, ANALYsIs; by Ou-yang Shun; the 
China Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, April 10, 1930. 

The author here divides his discussion of past Japanese policy into 
what he terms “direct diplomatic attack” and “indirect attack through 
financial channels.” A third “form of tactics,” that of “fermenting or 
helping to prolong internal troubles among the Chinese,” is left to a sub- 
sequent article. 


New REGIME OF THE Mixep Court oF SHANGHAI, THE; documents; Roger 
Levy, editor; in French; L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, April 5, 1930. 


New S1no-JAPANESE TARIFF TREATY, THE; by George E. Sokolsky; the Far 
Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, March, 1930. 
An analysis by a Shanghai foreign resident and newspaper man. 


SHANGHAI RATEPAYERS UNDER CruciAL Test, THE; unsigned; the China 
Critic (Chinese), Shanghai, April 24, 1930. 

“An event fraught with the gravest consequences for the future 
codperation between Chinese and foreigners in the Shanghai International 
Settlement happened when the Ratepayers’ Meeting on April 16 defeated 
by an overwhelming majority the resolution that ‘the Municipal Council 
be hereby authorized and instructed to make forthwith representations to 
the powers concerned with a view to securing an increase in number of 
Chinese members of the Council from three to five.’” ° 


Wuat Has GANDHI TO OFFER CHINA?; by Fang Fu-an; the China Weekly 
Review (American), Shanghai, March 30, 1930. 

“ ‘Amidst the defeats and setbacks which the Chinese Revolutionary 
Movement has undergone at the hands of imperialism, it is indeed re- 
freshing to read of the remarkable progress which has been achieved by 
the Indian National Movement during the past few months.’ The above 
is the opening sentence of an editorial in January 20 issue of China To- 
morrow, an independent journal published at Peiping.” The author then 
examines recent events in India and arrives at his own conclusions as to 
what China can learn from them. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AERONAUTICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA; consular report on transportation 
and communication; China Monthly Trade Report, United States Gov- 
ernment Publication, April 1, 1930. 
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COMMUNICATIONS PropLEM, THE; a symposium; Congressional Digest, 
Washington, D. C., April, 1930. 

A consideration of electrical and radio communication control in rela- 
tion to the international situation and the provisions of the Couzens Bill 
before the United States congress, in the ‘Pro and Con Monthly” devoted 
to congressional activities. 


HiGHWAY DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA; consular report on transportation and 
communication; China Monthly Trade Report, United States Govern- 


ment Publication, April 1, 1930. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY COMMUNICATIONS OF THE U.S.S.R.; by P. 
Orlov; the Monthly Bulletin, U.S.S.R. Chamber of Commerce for West- 
ern Trade, Moscow, Vol. 11, No. 1, 1930. 


Press Topay, THE; by Oswald Garrison Villard; the Nation, New York, 
April 16, ff., 1930. 
A series on the condition of the journalistic press in America today, 
opening with a consideration of the Associated Press. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION ; Consular surveys; China Monthly 
Trade Report, United States Government Publication, Washington, D.C., 
March 1, 1930. 

Reports on railway operating conditions and new construction, on 
trans-Pacific, China-Japan and China coastal shipping, and the Yangtze 
River freight trade. 


CULTURES 


GeisHA Girts; by Gumpei Yamamuro; the Japan Christian Quarterly 
(American), Tokyo, April, 1930. 

An examination of the true status of the Geisha, their traditional 
significance, with some “case histories.” ‘The author classes them as a 
national evil and makes a plea for government regulations strict enough 
to insure their existence as artists only. To effect this change, he says, 
“we are dependent upon the awakening of women themselves to their 
true position.” 


JAPANESE BuDDHISM AND WoMANHoop; by Gyoichi Iida; the Japan 
Christian Quarterly (American), Tokyo, April, 1930. 

Buddhism on its entry into Japan brought with it “the idea of the in- 
feriority of womanhood.” The author points to historical sources to show 
that this was contrary to ancient practice in Japan, and reviews the 
changes during the several historical periods. Today women’s Buddhist 
societies are striving to catch up with the times. 


Lianc Cu’1-Cu’ao; by “Su-chih” ; China Journal (British), Shanghai, April, 
1930. 

The role of this great intellectual radical in the intellectual develop- 
ment of modern China. A translation from the Chinese “Critical Re- 
view.” 

Mer Lan-Fanc aT Home; by Margaret G. Shotwell; Outlook and Inde- 
pendent, New York, March 19, 1930. 

Description of a Mei Lan-fang performance in its native Peking set- 

ting, in contrast to the vogue of that actor in a New York milieu. 
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New THEATER IN Russia, THE; by John Dos Passos; the New Republic, 
New York, April 16, 1930. 
A comparison of the American and Russian theater and the art- 
motivation of the two. The author has nothing good to say of the former. 
RicHARD WILHELM AS A PERSONALITY; by W. F. Otto, in German; Sinica, 
Frankfurt, Germany, April, 1930. 

An appreciation of the great German Sinologist whose death early 
this year put an end to a long process in international understanding. 
RICHARD WILHELM, CITIZEN OF THE Wor LD; by Carsun Chang, in Ger- 

man; Sinica, Frankfurt, Germany, April, 1930. 
An appreciation by a Chinese professor in a German University. 
RicHAaRD WILHELM, His SCHOLARLY Work; by Wilhelm Schuler, in Ger- 
man; Sinica, Frankfurt, Germany, April, 1939. 
A survey and appraisal of the many works on Chinese civilization and 
history by an eminent German authority. 


ECONOMICS 

AUSTERE BupceTt, THE; unsigned; the Economist, London, April 19, 1930. 

CHINESE LOANS; unsigned ; the Economist, London, April 12, 1930. 

“The Chinese bond market presents a species of Chinese puzzle to the 
majority of investors. . . . Clearly, the layman needs to know his way 
about this market, and it may help him to remember that Chinese loans 
fall generally into four distinct classes—those secured on the maritime 
customs, which are of high standing; those secured on the salt tax 
revenues, which are less secure; those secured on the railways, which, with 
two exceptions, are of doubtful standing; and, finally, unsecured loans, 
which have no standing whatsoever.” 

CoAL AND IRON IN THE PHILIPPINES; by Leopoldo A. Faustino; the Pacific 
Monthly, Manila, February, 1930. 

The Chief Geologist of the Bureau of Science, Philippine Govern- 
ment, writes briefly of Philippine mining conditions in this era of indus- 
trial developments in the Islands. 

INDIA AND EmpIrRE Free TRADE; unsigned; the Economist, London, April 
19, 1930. 

PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A GOLD-STANDARD CURRENCY IN 
CHINA; unsigned; the China Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, 
March 30, 1930. 

Authorized summary prepared by Commission of Financial Experts 
(Kemmerer Commission), released for publication by Finance Minister 
T. V. Soong. 

REGIONAL TrapE ConpiTIions; Consular surveys; China Monthly Trade 
Report, United States Government Publication, Washington, D. C., 
March 1, 1930. 

Reports on conditions of trade in the several important trade centers 
of China from Hong Kong to Manchuria. 

SURVEY OF SHIPBUILDING IN JAPAN; by Yukio Yamamoto and Kaname 
Inouye; the Far Eastern Review (American), Shanghai, March, 1930. 

The authors are, respectively, Director of the Ship Section, Mercantile 
Marine Bureau, and Marine Expert, in the Department of Communica- 
tions of the Japanese Government. 
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LABOR 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABor, THE: I—Failure of Its Policies, by James 
Oneal, II—A Defense of the Federation’s Methods, by Matthew Woll; 
Current History, New York, May, 1930. 

An attack by a leading Socialist writer, and a vigorous defense by the 
Vice-President of the Federation. 

CONDITIONS IN THE DutTcH East INp1!es; unsigned; Industrial and Labour 
Information, I. L. O., Geneva, April 7, 1930. 

ConpiITIONS OF LABOUR IN JAPAN; unsigned; Industrial and Labour In- 
formation, I. L. O., Geneva, April 7, 1930. 

Lapor SITUATION IN CHINA AND Its SoL_uTION; by Li Chuan-shih; the 
Pacific Monthly, Manila, March, 1930. 

China’s newest domestic problem that is demanding her officials’ at- 
tention alongside the pressing questions of foreign relations—a suggestion 
for codperation between capital and labor. 

LABOUR CONDITIONS IN SOUTH CHINA, (in Chinese); by Ta Chen; the 
Statistical Monthly, Nanking, December, 1929. 

Mr. Muto anv His Mitt; by a Japanese contributor; the Japan Weekly 
Chronicle (British), Kobe, April 17, 1930. 

An account of the serious strike in the Kanegafuchi Mill. 

NATIVE AND CoLoNIAL Lasour; unsigned; Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion, I. L. O., Geneva, April 7, 1930. 

PoLicE AND “Rep” STUDENTS; unsigned; the T'rans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, April 17, 1930. 

“The following article has been translated by the Trans-Pacific from 
the manuscript of the student whose experiences it describes. The writer’s 
bona fides and trustworthiness are vouched for by reliable foreign resi- 
dents; and the editor of the Advertiser is confident that the account can 
be accepted as accurate.” 

WomeEN Workers IN JAPAN; by Tomie Angai; the Japan Christian Quar- 
terly (American), Tokyo, April, 1930. 

A brief survey of the rise of women’s work (outside the home) in 

Japan ; its nature, salaries, etc. 


MANCHURIA 


Barca; by Otto Mossdorf, in German; Geopolitik, Berlin, April, 1930. 
A review of the Mongolian situation. 
BEYOND THE GREAT WALL; by Edgar Snow and S. Y. Hu; the China 
Weekly Review (American), Shanghai, April 5, 1930. 
A bound-in supplement of fifteen illustrated pages on the history, vital 
statistics, political and commercial development of Manchuria. 
Latest TURN OF THE MANCHURIAN WHEEL; by Herbert B. Elliston; Asia, 
New York, May, 1930. 
A most enlightening and intelligent interpretation of the latest Chino- 
Russian situation in Manchuria in the light of past diplomacy and action, 
by a well-informed ex-resident of North China. 
PHILIPPINES 
First MANILA INDEPENDENCE ConGress, THE; by Conrado Benitez; 
Philippine Magazine, Manila, April, 1930. 
An account of this experiment in joint action by political parties in 
the Philippines. 
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FUTURE OF THE PHILIPPINES, THE; by Neil James and the Editor; Philip- 
pine Magazine, Manila, April, 1930. 

The former, described as a business man, takes issue with an earlier 
editorial on this subject ; the editor enjoys the opportunity of rebuttal ; both 
resort to statistics and graphs to disprove and to prove the nature and 
degree of material progress in the islands. 

PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT OR INDEPENDENCE? by Pio Pedrosa; the 
Pacific Monthly, Manila, February, 1930. 

An historical presentation of the “Philippine Question,” by a Filipino. 

PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE: AND THE TARIFF; by Cornelio Balmageda; the 
Pacific Monthly, Manila, March, 1930. 

A discussion of the free trade relation between the United States and 
the Philippines and its abolition in the event of independence. ‘How to 
effect the change with the least possible economic disturbance.” By the 
editor of the “Commerce and Industry Journal,” Manila. 

PHILIPPINES, THE: I—America’s Duty to Retain Control, by Henry T. 
Allen, II—A Plea for Independence, by Manuel Roxas; Current History, 
New York, May, 1930. 

A retired major general in the United States Army opposes independ- 
ence and the speaker of the Philippines House of Representatives makes 
his plea. 

TipAL CHANGES IN THE PHILIPPINES; by Emilia M. Valenzuela; the Pacific 
Monthly, Manila, February, 1930. 

A professor in the University of the Philippines asks ‘“Co-education 
and Americanism—how far have they changed the Filipinos’ social habits 
and attitude on life?” His answer is interesting. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


Is BirtH Controt Necessary?; by Reginald Young; the China Critic 
(Chinese), Shanghai, April 10, 1930. 
Mr. Young feels that the birth control “craze” has taken China by 
storm and is in danger of setting at naught China’s traditional morals. 
He is also fearful of the weakening of national strength. 
Town PopuLaTION IN CHINA; by Boris P. Torgasheff; the China Critic 


(Chinese), Shanghai, April 3, 1930. 

“When one is inquisitive of the social structure of a country, the very 
first question to ask is that of the proportion between rural and town 
population. With regard to China, this question, however, has not as yet 
been answered, at least in any sufficiently documentated form.” The 


author undertakes an inquiry as to towns. 


U.8.8.R. 
Crepir REFORM IN THE SovieT UNION; unsigned; Economic Survey, State 
Bank of the U.S.S.R., Moscow; Vol. V, Nos. 4 and 5, March, 1930. 
ForEIGN TRADE OF SovieT Russia IN 1928-29; by E. C. Ropes, Commerce 


Reports, Washington, D. C., April 14, 1930. 
A survey by one of the staff of the Division of Regional Information 


in the United States Department of Commerce. 
Soviet TENSION CuT By BritisH TrEATy; by Walter Duranty; the New 
York Times, New York, April 18, 1930. 


In the Magazines 


GENERAL 
CopDIFICATION OF INTERNATIONAL LAW; unsigned; the Monthly Summary of 
the League of Nations, Geneva, March, 1930. 

An account of the March Conference at the Hague, the preparation 

extending over several years, and the organization of the work. 
DECLARATION OF INTERNATIONAL RIGHTS OF MAN, THE; by Andre Man- 
delstam, in French; L’Esprit International, Paris, France, April, 1930. 

A discussion of the Declaration formulated by the Institute of Inter- 
national Law at its New York session, October, 1929. 

DISARMAMENT Pact BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, THE; 
by Mabel Powers; Current History, New York, May, 1930. 

“The Canadian House in March passed by a practically unanimous 
vote the measure to forbid clearances of prohibited beverages to the United 
States, and the measure will become law before many weeks. This en- 
actment is tantamount to a treaty between the two countries, being the 
second momentous act of friendship between our country and our neigh- 
bor to the nor*h.” 

Five Power NAvAL CONFERENCE, THE; unsigned; Bulletin of International 
News, London, Vol. VI, No. 19, March 27, 1930. 

Haiti AFTer 1936; by H. P. Davis; Outlook and Independent, New York, 
March 19, 1930. 

The subtitle is “So far intervention has failed,” yet the author is not 
sure that the United States can accomplish its withdrawal in 1936 as 
pledged. His solution is the substitution of civilian control for military, 
“until the Haitians are taught a degree of self-government,” whatever 
that may be. 

Kyoto CoNFERENCE OF PAciFIC RELATIONS, THE; by Helen Shotwell; Sr. 
Nicholas Magazine, New York, April, 1930. 
An account of the Kyoto conference written for young people by the 
daughter of Professor James T. Shotwell of the American group. 
LEAGUE AND THE CHINESE HEALTH SERVICE, THE; unsigned; the Monthly 
Summary of the League of Nations, Geneva, March, 1930. 
New CoveNANT, THE; unsigned; Headway, Geneva, April, 1930. 

“Any amendment of the most important international document in 
the world is a serious matter. For that reason the changes it is proposed 
to make in the League of Nations Covenant demand everyone’s close at- 


tention.” 
PROBLEMS OF THE PaciFic; by Paul Scharrenberg; American Federationist, 


Washington, D. C., April, 1930. 
An account of the main Pacific problems as they came up and were 
discussed by the Kyoto conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
as they appealed to a leader of American labor. In his summing up Mr. 
Scharrenberg says, among other things: “The fate of the world depends 
upon an informed democracy. The Institute of Pacific Relations has 
taken the lid off secret diplomacy.” 
RESULTS OF THE NAVAL CONFERENCE; unsigned; the Manchester Guardian 
W eekly, Manchester, April 18, 1930. 
SANCTIONS PROBLEM AND THE AMENDED COVENANT, THE; unsigned; 
Foreign Affairs, London, April, 1930. 
Two sides to the problem as summed up in a Press discussion and 
typified by London Times and Manchester Guardian letters. 


Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the Inter- 
national Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


RESIGNATION OF AUSTRALIAN SECRETARY 


Mr. G. F. Taylor of Melbourne has resigned as Honorary Secretary of the 
Australian Council on account of the pressure of other work. In reporting 
this fact the Hon. F. W. Eggleston stated that as late as April 15 he had not 
secured a successor to Mr. Taylor. 


C. F. Loomis in Hawa 


C. F. Loomis, Conference Secretary, whose services have been borrowed by 
the American Council for this year, returned to Honolulu for a few weeks 
in May. He reports an enthusiastic response in the American Pacific North- 
west to the work of the Institute. Chambers of Commerce, labor councils 
and Universities throughout the area are codperating. Wallace Alexander of 
San Francisco, vice-chairman of the American Institute Council, has addressed 
business and academic groups through the northwest in company with Mr. 
Loomis. Mrs. Alfred McLaughlin, secretary of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the Institute at San Francisco, has addressed women’s clubs all over the Pacific 
area. Paul Scharrenberg, secretary of the California Federation of Labor and 
Kyoto conference member, has addressed more than forty labor meetings on 
the Pacific Coast on the subject of the conference. Mr. Loomis also spent six 
weeks in New York and Washington working with various national business, 
educational and political organizations toward the inclusion of Pacific prob- 
lems in their national programs. 


British MemBer INTERNATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE 


A communication from the Hon. H. A. Wyndham, chairman of the Insti- 
tue of Pacific Relations Committee of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, London, announces his appointment as British member of the Inter- 
national Finance Committee of the Institute of Pacific Relations. This is the 
third national member to be announced, the other two being Mr. Sing-loh 
Hsu for China and Mr. E. C. Carter for the United States. 


British NATIONAL SECRETARY 


Mr. Ivison $. Macadam has been named National Secretary for the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations in Great Britain, according to information just 
received. Mr. Macadam is secretary of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, and in that capacity serves as secretary for the I. P. R. also. The 
Hon. H. A. Wyndham has been Acting Secretary for our organization at 
London since the resignation of Mr. Bourdillon early in 1929, 


Mr. BoyDEN To THE HAGUE 

Roland W. Boyden, eminent lawyer of Boston, and a member of the 
American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, has been designated by 
President Hoover as a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the 
Hague to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of Charles Evans Hughes, 
now Chief Justice of the United States. Mr. Boyden has been named for a 
six-year period. 
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RESEARCH IN Hawat OF INTEREST TO INSTITUTE MEMBERS 

The University of Hawaii, supported chiefly by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, has a series of race studies under way in the biological, 
psychological and sociological fields, according to an announcement recently 
circulated. These researches include, among others, comparative physical 
studies of the Polynesian types in Hawaii and other Oceanic groups and of the 
Chinese-Hawaiian hybrid; psychological tests for small localized groups of 
Portuguese, Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos and Hawaiians in Hawaii; statistical 
and interpretative survey of inter-racial marriage in Hawaii; an ecological 
approach to social disorganization in Hawaii—being a measure of the degree 
of such disorganization under varying degrees of racial concentration of popu- 
lation within the city. 

Mr. W. Y. SWEN 

On May 1 Mr. W. Y. Swen visited the Institute headquarters while 
passing through Honolulu on his return to China. Mr. Swen, who is a 
graduate of the University of Nanking, has for the past eighteen months been 
attached to the staff of the Food Research Institute at Stanford University. 
Under the direction of Dr. Carl L. Alsberg he has been working on one of 
the major research projects with which the Institute is connected, a study 
of the consumption of agricultural products in Eastern Asia. He is now 
returning to the University of Nanking to do field work and also to collab- 
orate with Mr. J. Lossing Buck, who is directing the Institute research study 
into problems of population and land utilization in China. 


Kyoto REPorT 
The Special Conference number of Paciric Arrairs (January, 1930) is 
still available at Central Headquarters as a supplement to “Problems of the 
Pacific, 1929,”’ now off press (University of Chicago Press, June, 1930, $5.00). 
Copies of the journal may be had at 50c each. 
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